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FOREWORD 


‘Three and a half centuries ago Francis Bacon took 
historians to task for neglecting the history of 
human thought and knowledge, Although in the 
long span between Bacon and our own time his- 


torians have not altogether neglected man’s intcl- 


lecttual experiences, only in the last few decades 
have scholars seriously begun to explore the status, 
the roles, and the values of those who have devoted 
themselves to the advancemer:t of learning and 


understanding, that is, the intellectuals. These 


same decades have been characterized significantly 


by a distrust of intellectuéls, especially in America. 
Related co this paradox is another, In consider- 


ng whac made carly civilizations great, many 


Americans have stressed tie cultural achievements 
of these civilizations, Yet in our own civilization 
we ourselves have tended to set up material well 
When intellec- 


tual endeavor has obviously promoted material 


being as the criterion of greame 


well-being, it has generally been recognized and re 
warded. But when it has seemed to threaten estab- 
Jished ways, and especially the power and influence 
of entienched groups, it has often been resented 


and disparaged. 
In the following pages I have attempted to offer 
an interpretation of these garadoses in the light of 


certain related changes in the structure of Amer- 
ican society and the character of American culture. 
T have also ventured to suggest proposals for mect- 
ing what has been widely viewed as a crisis in 
American education. If these provoke thought and 
discussion, I shall feel well rewarded. 

For a careful, critical reading of the manuscript 
and for helpful suggestions I am indebted to Pro- 
fessor Irvin G, Wyllic of the University of Missouri. 

The chapters of this book record three lectures 


Fovew 


which I gave in the spring of igs as the third 
annual lecturer in the Brown and Haley series at 
the College of Puget Sound, where I was honored 
to follow such distinguished predecessors as Kent 
Roberts Greenfield and J. K. Galbraith. 1 wish to 
thank President R. Franklin Thompson and his 
colleagues at the College of Puget Sound, especially 
Professor Lyle §. Shelmidine of the History De- 
partment, and Mr. Fred ’. Haley and the members 
of the Haley family for making my visit to Tacoma 


one of the most enjoyable experiences I have ever 
had. 

Merle Curti 
September, 1935 
Madison, Wisconsin 


THE 1955 BROWN AND HALEY LECTURES 


are the third of a series given annually at the Col- 
lege of Puget Sound, Tecoma, Washington, by a 
seholar distinguished for his work in Social Studies 
or the Humanities. The purpose of these Lectures 


is to present original analy 
problems confronting the present age 


's of some intellectual 
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rHE USES OF KNOWLEDGE 


IN AMERICA 


In the cecond spring after the Sarah Constant and 
her sister ships landed one hundred and five weary 
and homesick men at Jamestown, a dramatic epi- 
sode occured, an episode known to every school: 
the first few months after their ar 


boy. Durir 


rival nearly two thirds of the se:tlers had perished 
of sickness and hunger. Ugly quarrels wracked the 
feeble settlement, The next spring when the colo: 
nists discovered that rats had devoured most of 
stores, blustering Captain John 
Smith issued an order, Frustrated and angered at 


their remaining 


the “gluttonous loyterers” who, as gentlemen, re- 
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fused to work with their hands, he decreed: "Since 
necessitie hath not power to force you to gather for 
your selves those fruits the earth doth yeeld; you 
shall not only gather for your selves, but for those 
that ave sicke. . .. Ard every one that gathereth 
not every day as much as I doe, the next daie, shall 
be set beyond the river, and for ever be banished 
from the fort: and live there or starve."* This 
order caused much grumbling, 

‘The attitude of the men who were loath to 
work with their hands was deeply rooted in the 
past. It drew a sharp line between knowledge and 
action, It associated intellectual enterprise with the 
privileged classes, above all with priests and schol 
ass. Tr linked action with these who fought and 
those who worked. Captain Smith's attitude was 
more the product of necessity than of philosophical 
speculation, but it did reflect a departure from the 
uadition which identified knowledge and thinking 
with one class and action with the others. The 
newer idea, which in Europe had for some time 
been challenging the older one, united thought 


and acti 


1, and rejected the proposition that the 
few should think while the many worked. Because 
conditions in frontier Virginia left no alternative, 


this new idea won out at Jamestown. 
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Ie also carried the day on later frontiers, includ 
ing that of the Pacific Northwes:, The early history 
of Oregon tells of a spiritual descendant of the 
gentlemen of Jamestown, a man named Charles E. 
Pickel 
self an intellectual, He preferred not to work with 


transplanted Virginian who fancied him- 


his hands, but was driven to manual labor in order 
to g 
smooth shingles on which he could write news 


L out his small newspaper. Ile prepared very 


and opinions in ink, and then pasted these shingles 
himself in the little settlement where he resided 
Later, when Pickett quarreled with the mission: 
aries over the lands they had appropriated, he for 
got his antipathy to manual toil and challenged 
their holdings by staking out © claim, building a 
den! ® Our 


history is full of episodes illustrating similar con: 


cabin, and planting and tending a 
flicting attitudes toward intellectual and manual 
labor. 

For the most part we inherited these attitudes 
from Europe and, indirectly, fom an older body 
of Oriental thought, Dualism was especially marked 
in the class.structured Oriental societies where king 
and priest represented knowledge and power, and 
where ordinary people did what their betters 
deemed proper, Plato’s Republic engagingly pleads 
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for this division of funct:on, and the dualism per- 
vading neo-Platonic philosophy influenced the 
early Christian world view. 

‘The Oriental, classical, and early Christian dual- 
ism of thought and action, together with assump- 
tions underlying the feudal class structure, formed, 
a medieval synthesis, Thisstressed man’s unity with 
the past and his dependence on authority rooted in 
the past, That authority was vested in a learned and 
priestly class which symbolized the mind as against 
the body. It emphasized man’s limitations and in 
sisted on the need of discipline that he might the 
hus the chief secu- 


better accept his limited role 
Jar function of knowledge was actually to justily 
the position of those who held power, or, in some 
cases, to champion rival contestants for power. 
Between the Renaissance and the founding of 
the American colonies this scholastic and. static 
conception of knowledge was under attack. ‘The 
er theory conceived of knowledge as dynamic 


ne 
rather than static, and stressed the conviction that 


knowledge is also power t control man’s environ- 
ment for his benefit. Back of this conviction was 
the exciting development of nacural science, 

But developments in natural science in the post 


Renaissance era provided only one threat to the 
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traditional view of knowledge. Profound social and 
economic changes offered another. The middle 
classes interested themselves in the new scientific 
knowledge, for they discovered that it was highly 
useful to them in keeping mercantile accounts and 
ng navigation, mining, and metallurgy. 


in improv 
But these classes were also achieving commercial 


power and challengi 
the political front. 
On the eve of the departure of the Sarah Con- 
stant and her sister ships from the Thames a few 
da 
in the London stalls, The Advancenient of Learn 
ing by Sir Francis Bacon. Its author, a philoso: 


ng the old ruling classes on 


ys before Christmas, 1606, a new book appeared 


pher and statesman who champfoned the scientific 
method, insisted that theory must be tested by 
experience, He urged his fellow men to advance 
technological, economic, and social progress by 
applying science to the problems of everyday life. 
This was to become an American creed, It is no 
accident that The Advancement of Learning and 
other Baconian writings were widely read in Amer- 
ica's formative period, and that they were much 
quoted as late as the mid-nineteenth century.* 

At the time Bacon wrote, the view that knowl 
edge is a thing apart was still strongly defended 
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at C: 
served the classical and theological heritage. They 
lived aloof from the world of affairs, subsisting on 
bequests established in the Middle Ages. The an- 
tithesis between ideas and the rough and tumble 


mbridge and Oxford by the dons who pre- 


of everyday life was also exemplified by that group 
of favored writers who derived their living from 
royal and lordly patronage, These men of letters, 
from Spenser to Dryden, honored kings and nobles 
in prose and poetry, ‘They also often championed 
their patrons by furnishing arguments designed to 
keep the competing middle classes in their subordi 
nate place. In such cases, knowledge was indeed as- 
sociated with power, if it wes not power itself, But 
such knowledge rested on the Gadition and au- 
thority of the past, Looking to the past, and largely 
verbal in chavacter, it could not be applied to the 
physical improvement of the common life through 
widening control over nature and environment, 
‘Though it had already been challenged in Eu- 
rope, this vaditional conception of the nature and 
uses of knowledge found exponents in the New 
World. This was natural in view of the fact that 
colonial society was a transplanted European so- 
ciety. Even more important, the old attitude was 
so enmeshed in the culture brought to America 
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that it influenced the outlooks end values of many 
for whom it was in no true sense functional, 

The older view of knowledge was in some meas- 
ure reflected in the attitudes of the clergy, then 
the only rue specialists in matters of the mind, 
and of the secttlar governing classes, In the parson- 
age or the school or the collegs, scholarly clergy 
men transmitted to pupils literary learning that 
had little direct bea 
despite its esoteric quality, there was a demand for 


ring on everyday affairs. But, 


this kind of learning. Sclf-made planters wanted 
their sons to have some familiarity with classical 
ind polite learning, both for its own sake and as 
a badge of class distinction, Leading magistrates 
and representatives of the Crewn cultivated the 
ants and sciences in America as men of their class 
had customarily done at home, Cadwallader Calden 
and ‘Thomas Hutchinson are two well known ex- 
amples, 

But very early American conditions began to 
modify the traditional distinction between theory 
and practice. We might say the modification started, 
on the very day that Captain John Smith decreed 


that no one would be allowed to eat who did not 


work, Generally speaking, America did not nourish 


a separate intellectual class, as did China, India, 
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and Furope. In America even the chief guardians 
of learning, the clergy, wer: not a class apart from 
the rest of the people. In early New England, for 
example, they assisted the magistrate in the con- 


duet of public affairs 
ew World to sustain specialized functions 
common in the Old, the clergy acted not only 


Since it was impossible in 
the 


‘hers and teachers, but also as physicians, 


as pr 
lawyers, farmers, and agricultural experts. In the 
eighteenth century the clergy also shared special 
ized intellectual functions with the rising news. 
paper publishers and with the increasingly influ. 
ential lawyers, And all these men lived in close 
touch with the merchants and planters who carried, 


weight in public affairs, ‘The conditions of colonial 


society demanded this active participation of in 
tellectuals in the common effains of life 

Colonial conditions also discouraged the Old 
World patronage of scholars and writers as a class 
apart. There were some exceptions, but asa rule, 
those with special intellects] interests had to make 
their own way. This they did by becoming clergy. 
men, by practicing law or medicine, by operating 
a farm or plantation or business, or even by fol- 
lowing a craft, as Thomas Godfrey and Dayid Rit. 
tenhouse did in Philadelphia. 
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Conditions in the colonies not only stimulated 
intellectuals to take up practical pursuits, but also, 
stimulated practical men to cultivate intellectual 
interests, Many colonial planters investigated the 
world of nature, partly out of curiosity and partly 
in the hope of making practical use of what 
they learned about the unfamiliar birds, animals, 
plants, and flowers about them. They studied va: 
rious types of soils, in the hope of discovering metal 
deposits and also in order to leam how to improve 
theit crops through the use of fertilizers. Thus 
William Byrd 11 applied in his daily routine as a 
great landowner and man of affairs not only his 
legal learning but his selfacquired knowledge of 
medicine, surveying, architecture, and horticulture. 
And even to a greater degree tian his European 
counterpart, the merchant cherished those branches 
of knowledge functional to his own problems— 
, geography 
and political economy, and the modern languages 


navigation and astronomy, mathematics 


spoken by the peoples with whom his schooners 
traded. 

‘The traditional line between knowledge and 
action was still further blurred in the seacoast 
towns along the Adantic. In the eighteenth cen 
tury, evening schools, libraries, and discussion 
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groups were organized by and for enterprising 


young tadesmen and artisans, to supplement the 


meager opportunities available in the schools, 
Eager to get ahead, poor but ambitious young 
artisans added book know'edge to what they had 
learned empirically about their craft. In some cases 
intellectual curiosity Jed them to explore fields of 
knowledge not immediately related to their occu- 
pations. The most famous example is Benjamin 
Franklin, whose self-education played an impor. 
fant part in his rise from apprentice printer to 


successful publisher and distinguished scientist. 
Franklin united theory and practice, using the 
one to check the other, Characteristically, he made 


oviginal contributions to the theory of electricie 


and also invented the lightning red. In so doing 
he helped break down the ancient barrier between 
knowledge and action. 

Many other colonials besides Franklin believed 


that knowledge should be ased to improve man’s 


estate, Take Jared Eliot, for example. From the 


time that he 


s called (o a Connecticut parish in 
1703 until his death move than forty years later, 
he did not miss preaching at least once cach Sun- 
day. But as one of the most famous medical prac 
titioners in New England, he also went all over 
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the countryside ministering to che sick, In the 
course of his journeys he discovered a substance in 
certain black earth deposits that led to the devel- 
opment of Connecticut's iron industry. Nor did his 
efforts in putting his knowledge (© work stop with 
this, for he devoted himself also to the study of 
scientific agriculture. His practical Essay on Field 
Husbandry was widely used over a long period of 
time.t Jared Eliot was only one of a goodly com 
pany whose scientific interests were directed to the 
improvement of man’s well-being 


In eighteenthcencury America, men of knowl 


exlge were interested also in the improvement of 


human relations, In so doing they were exemplity 


ing one of the main tenets of the Enlightenment 
the use of knowledge to free man from the ignorance 
and prejudice that militated against his happiness. 
Pranklin’s friend, Dr. Benjamin Rush, pioneered in 
He 
applied the knowledge he acquired by working to 


the study of the nature and causes of insanity. 


temper the cruel and inhuman treatment inflicted 


muel 


by custom on the victims of mental illness, 
mith, an intellectually curious Presby 


n minister, investigated the cause of color pig 


Stanhope 
teri: 


mentation and concluded that color differences are 


the result of varying physical environments, thus 
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opening the way for a new attitude toward Ne- 
groes. Tt was no longer necessary to regard them, 
in the traditional f 
ings infer 


shion, as separately created be- 


or to white men, And it was no longer 
necessary to view color as an inherent badge of 
subordination and as a penalty for the sins of a 
common forefather, the Lot of Biblical lore. 

The philosophy of the Enlightenment, so read- 
ily adopted and applied in America, also inchuded 
the doctrine of natural rights, which provided a 
basis for resisting governmental authority when 
that authority violated man’s natural rights to life, 
liberty, and property, This theory was developed 
first in Europe, and played an important role in 
resistance to Old World tyranny, Americans also 
made use of it in concrete political struggles, ‘Thus 
in the late seventeenth end early eighteenth cen- 
turies the Reverend John Wise of Ipswich invoked 
it in leading resistance to the unpopular and auto 
to the local ec: 


clesiastical authorities who set themselves against 


cratic Governor Andros and, late 


the uaditional system of church government in 
Massachusetts. 

Later, the Revolutionary struggle still further 
reduced the distance between theory and action, 
among Tories as well as among Patriots, The Rev. 
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erend Jonathan Boucher, an outspoken Tory, defi- 
anily continued to preach the religious duty of 
submission to authority after being warned by 
armed citizens not to enter his pulpit. But he 
preached with owo pistols lying on the pulpit cush- 
jon! On the Patriot side, editors, lawyers, ministers, 
and other intellectuals did not limit themselves to 
the spoken and written word, but joined the rank 
and file in the practical work of revolution. To cite 
one example, David Rittenhouse set aside his work 
at the Philadelphia observatory in order to super- 
vise the casting of cannon and the making of salt- 
cannon and 


peter. He experimented with riftin 


musket balls, and devised chain defenses for the 
harbor at Philadelphia. He did no: stop even with 


these technical services, for he also took part in the 
activities of the Committee of Safety, the General 
Assembly, and the Pennsylvania Constitutional 
Convention. 

In view of the suspicion in our time of intellec 
tuals in government, it is well to remember that 
many founders of the Republic combined scholar- 
ship with action. In fact, the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787 has been called the first American 
brain trust, At least thirty.one of the filty-five 
members had been educated at colonial colleg: 
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or at similar institutions abroad. Many, including 
Franklin, had become first-rate scholars and scien- 
tists by cheir own efforts, Two university presidents 
and three college professors sat in Independence 


Hail during that hot and discouraging summer of 


1787. Many others had been schoolmasters, James 
Madison, one of the mest influential delegates, 
gave his colleagues the results of his study of an- 
cient and modern confederacies so that the Con- 
vention might profit from knowledge of previous 
experiments in federal union, In creating a distinc: 
tive system of checks and balances the founding 
fathers framed a Constitution that reflected New- 
ton’s view of the universe as a harmonious, bal- 
anced, and self-regulating mechanism. 

Faith in the desirability and feasibility of apply- 
ing knowledge to political action survived into the 
early years of the Republic, At no time in our later 
history were intellectual training and action so 


happily united in our political leadership as in the 
last decades of the eighteenth century and the first 
decades of the nineteenth. Both the Federalist and 
Republican parties boasted leaders who were ace 
complished in scholarship as in politics. 

‘Two examples can illustrate the point on the 


Federalist side. John Adams was a thorough classi- 
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ca] scholar and a profound political theorist— 
Defense of the Constitution served an immediate 
practical need and has remained a classic in po- 
Jitical thought. A fellow New Englander, Josiah 
Quincy, won his reputation for learning through 
his pungent political satires, his support of the 
Massaclusetts Historical Society, and his connec: 
tion with the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, But as a farmer he also proved the efficacy 
of scientific agriculture. As mayor of Boston from 
1823 to 1827 he made an enlightened attack on 


gambling, crime, and prostitution and inaugurated 
slum clearance, modern fire protection, a sewage 
system, and a municipal water supply 

kad enlightened 


The Jeffersonian party als 
intellectuals as leaders, President Jefferson was a 
scholar in the classics, common law, and Anglo 
Saxon, a student of musicology, archaeology, and 
ethnology. He carried on fruitful researches in sei 
entific farming. Jefferson's Secretary of the ‘Treas: 
any, Albert Gallatin, often calleé the “father of 
was also = master of the 


American ethnology 
theory and practice of political economy. Edward 
nd Gallatin, 


Livingston, an associate of Jefferson 
was a great scholar in jurisprudence, His original 


work in this field led the distinguished French his 
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torian, Francois Mignet, to write in an obituary 
By the death of Mr, Livingston, America has lost 
her most powerful intellect, the Academy one of its 
most illustrious members, and Humanity one of 
her most zealous benefactors.” Long after this Sir 
Henry Maine praised Livingston's code as the fruit 
of “the first Jegal genius in modern times." * Dur- 


ing his service as mayor of New York, member 


of Congress, and Miniser to France, Livingston 
turned his learning to practical account. 

In the second and third quarters of the nine 
teenth century the gap between theory and practice 
was narrowed even more by the growth of com- 
merce and industry and by the conquest of the 
frontier. ‘The development of commerce and in: 
dustry was of course a historical experience that 
America shared with Europe, But the movement 
of peoples into unsettled areas, while to some ex 
tent operative in Russian Siberia and in the British 
Empire, was still distinctively American. In many 
ways both industrial development and the frontier 
advance encouraged the application of knowledge 
to the solution of practical, everyday problems, and 
thus helped to establish a congenial relationship 
between the specialist and the rest of the people. 

Examples come readily to mind, The exploring 
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expeditions sponsored by the federal government, 
and the geological surveys undertaken by several 
states in the 1840's and 1850's, aimed at the acqui- 
sition of knowledge which might lead to eventual 
mastery of the environment, In order to span the 
continent and serve the needs of a mobile popula- 
tion, canals had to be dug and railroads built. This 
required the application of engincering knowledge 
on an unprecedented scale, The frontier could not 
have been conquered without the ax and the rifle, 
barbed wire and windmills—products of invention 
and technology. At the same time the rapid ex. 
pansion of urban population made it necessary to 
apply existing knowledge to municipal housekeep- 
ing. What Mayor Quincy did in Boston, other 
leaders did elsewhere as they took steps to provide 
an adequate water supply, sewage disposal, and 
fire protection, 

Closely associated with both the industrial revo- 
lution and the frontier movement was the upsurge 
of democracy. I use the word here as implying 
mobility between social groups, the recognition 
of the dignity of every human being, and a widen. 
ing participation in the making of decisions affect- 
Among the expressions 
of democratic advance, the movement for opening 


ing the common interes 
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the world of knowledge to the plain people was of 
special importance, ‘This was not a uniquely Amer- 
ican phenomenon, yet there were fewer class impli- 
cations in the American public school, the lyceum, 
the public library, and other agencies of adult edu 
cation than there were in comparable institutions 
in Europe. Intellectual democracy based on wide- 
spread literacy was an American challenge to the 
ancient separation of the man of knowledge from 
the rest of mankind, The democratization of knowl 
edge also challenged the traditional separation of 
mind and body, of idea and action. 

Since the advance of democracy on both the edu- 
cational and political fronts aroused a good deal 
of opposition, it is fitting to ask what role scholars 
and writers played in democratic movements, Hor 
ace Greeley, speaking at Hamilton College in 1844, 
held that learning had too largely set itself against 
the reform of society. The plowman, Greeley ar 
gued, recognizes and appreciates genius, talent, and 


learning, but he finds that “these are too often 
directed to the acquisition of wealth and luxury by 
means which add little to the aggregate of human 
comforts, and rather subiract from his own especial 
share of them.” 


ginian, addressing fellow alumni of the 


At about the same time a Vir 
Dollege 
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of New Jersey in Princeton, declared that scholars 
and sages acting on “the abstractions of the closet” 
had discouraged or denounced the heroes of the 
great liberating movements of history.® 

This kind of indictment continued as the dec- 
ades passed. Whitelaw Reid, speaking at Dart 
mouth in 18%, declared that when the temper of 
the counny was progressive and radical, that of 
the colleges was conservative. “We may set it down 


as, within certain needful and obvious limitations, 
the very foremost function of the scholar in poli 
‘0 oppose the established.” But this sort of 


scholar, Reid went on, had “too rarely been found” 


tics, 


in the American past. 

‘The indictment reached its apex in the Harvard 
Phi Beta Kappa address of Wendell Phillips in 
1881, The fiery reformer was now seventy years 


old, and this was the first time that Harvard had 
invited him to the Yard. Mincing no words, he de 
clared that almost all the great truths relating ¢o 
society are “not the result of scholarly meditation, 
but have been first heard in the solemn protests of 
martyred patriots and the loud cries of crushed and 
starving Jabor.” Phillips contended that American 
scholars had dodged five great opportimities to 


align themselves with the forces of progress and 
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humanity: in the slavery controversy, in penal re 


form, in the temperance crusade, in the women's 


movement, and in the labor struggle. “Timid 
scholarship,” he continued, “either shrinks from 
sharing in these agitations, or denounces them as 
vulgar and dangerous interference by incompetent 
hands with matters above them." The common dis 
trust that the people had for the educated class, 
Phillips concluded, was natural in view of the 
scholar’s characteristic alooiness from or oppasi 
s waged for humanity? 


tion to the great battl 
at sensation at the Phi 


‘This speech created a gi 
Beta Kappa exercise, The audience, representing 
many colleges, was not predisposed to admire the 


veteran nonconformist. According to an eyewit 


ness, George William Curtis, Phillips held his 
audience “in shuddering delight by the classic 
charm of his manner and the brillianey of his un 
sparing censure of educated men as recreant to 
political progress.” Longfellow, who had sat on the 
speaker's platform, remarked as he left the stage, 
nus and delightful, but prepos 


terous from beginning to end,” President Eliot 


“Yes, it was marvel 


shared this sentiment, On the other hand, Charles 
Fliot Norton characterized the address as a great 


and memorable performance.! 
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Phillips was forgetting the many writers and 
scholars who had taken the part of the less privi 
leged. And he was unwarrantably assuming that 
scholars and writers somehow ought not divide on 
controversial issues, as other people do. Naturally, 


being human, scholars do differ greatly in their atti 


tudes and opinions about public questions, No one 
in Phillips’ time could deny that many intellec- 
tuals had opposed the democratic currents in the 
American Revolution and in the later struggles for 
democracy. Learned men championed law and 
order when debtor farmers of Massachusetts rallied 


around Daniel Shays. In New England, Jefferson's 
enemics, including men of great learning, bitterly 
denounced him for looking with Iriendly eyes on 
the “debauchery” of the French Revolution, Many 
Federalist intellectual and political leaders argued 


that the “delusions of democracy” could not be 
contained by rational discussion. Tom Paine’s Age 
of Reason, some said, ought to be burned in a 
“perpetual and vestal fire.” Champions of the 
Alin and Sedition Acts believed they could save 
the country by foreing it into an intellectual strait 
jacket. Harrison Gray Otis even felt that the 
Masonic Order ought to be suppressed under the 
authority of the Sedition Act! Conservative intel 
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lectuals, including Mr. Justice Kent and President 
Francis Wayland of Brown University, opposed 
the movements in New York and Rhode Island 
designed to democratize political arrangements, 
The Hartford Wits and the Knickerbocker school 
received favors from the merchant princes of Gon- 
necticut and Manhattan, whose interests they 


defended, Moreover, many writers and scholars 
vigorously opposed abolition, the women's rights 
crusade, the cause of labor, and other social re- 
forms. 

In the decades immediately preceding Phillips’ 
diatribe, intellectuals often did fail to initiate and 
support programs designed to extend democracy. 
It was, generally speaking, not scholars but farmers 
who demanded government control over railroads, 
rural credit facilities, and an income tax. Wage- 
earners, rather than scholars, first demanded pro- 
tection of child labor, the prevention of industrial 
accidents, workmen's compensation, and the out 
kerton detectives.2? 
Perhaps the greatest degree of solidarity on the 


lawry of strikebreaking 


part of scholars and writers in supporting an estab: 
lished order was to be found in the ante-bellum 
South. Most southern men of letters idealized plan- 


tation life and slavery. They continued to do so 
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even when they felt that the South failed to appre- 
ciate their literary efforts, 

But of course not all intellectuals arrayed them- 
selves on the conservative side. In the Jacksonian 
era, Old Hickory attracted and rewarded many 
well-known thinkers and writers, including Hay 
thore, Bryant, Whitman, and Horatio Greenough. 


Moreover, in the very humanitarian crusades that 
Wendell Phillips held dear, writers and scholars 
had actually furnished some of the leadership. 
BY 
punishment, Many had stood for the equal rights 


ny had spoken against war, slavery, and capital 


of women and for labor's demand for a better deal 
In so doing, these intellectuals aroused the opposi 
tion of the conservative upper classes. They also 
met with popular indifference and contempt, for 
many plain people were also against reform. Thus 
an even wider wedge was driven between those 
scholars and writers who challenged the existing 
order and the large segment of the rank and file 
who opposed social innovation. 


Phillips had also overlooked the fact that writers 


and scholars took the init 


ve in many reforms. 
Intellectuals pioneered in developing a new, scien- 
tific approach to the age-old problem of charity. 
They pointed the way to civil service reform and 
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helped make it a reality. They charted the road in 
the crucial crusade for public health. For the most 
part the rank and file were either indifferent or 
opposed to these reforms 

In the decades that followed Wendell Phillips’ 
indictment, an increasing number of intellectuals 
interested themselves in questions of public wel- 
fare, Political scientists, economists, and sociolo 
gists joined hands with humanicarians in applying 
new knowledge about physical and mental health, 
housing, recreation, industrial accidents, and the 


exploitation of natural resoure 


‘This company 
included, to cite only a few examples, Florence 
Kelley and Josephine Goldmark of the National 
Consumer's League, Dr. Harvey Wiley, chief chem. 
ist in the United States Department of Agriculture, 
and Dr, Josephine Baker of the Bureau of Child 
Hygiene in New York City. These pioneers in new 


fields of applied knowledge contributed substan. 
tially to the improvement of the common lot with- 
out assaulting the entire established order. ‘This 
they did by educating the public and by drafting 
laws and enlisting support for their enactment on 
the municipal, state, and federal levels. 

Social scientists also, as time went on, contributed 


tothe improvement of race relations by demonstrat- 
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ing that there is no scientific proof that Negroes 
are inherently inferior to whites. They explained 
the psychological and sociological bases for preju 
and corrected commonly held views about the 
allegedly unimportant role of Negroes in history 
he scholars and writers who took part in all 


these movements for the extension of democracy 


dice, 


did so on the assumption that knowledge rests not 
on individual enterprise alone but on the common 
life, Conceiving of knowledge as a social creation, 
they believed it should be used for the social good. 
Among many others, Lester Ward and Anna Gar 
lin Spencer made this point 

From early days in this country scholars and writ 
es not only helped in specific democratic move- 
ments, but also worked to develop national self 
consciousness and to consolidate national unity 
On the one hand such notable liberal spokesmen 


as Joel Barlow, ‘Thomas Jefferson, Ger 


ge Ban: 


croft, and Walt Whitman promoted the idea that 


as America bad shown her capacity to forge unique 
political institutions, so she should contribute in 


a distinctive way to science, literature, and the arts 


And on the other side, nationalism was also articu- 
Jated and furthered by such conservative intellec 


tuals as Noah Webster, Timothy Dwight, and 
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Henry 
the contributions that these intellectuals, liberal 


. Carey, It would be hard to overestimate 


and conservative, made to the development of the 
national spirit and to the ultimate victory of 
national unity, 

In the Civil War, scholars and writers not only 
fought on the battlefield, they also prepared and 
disseminated propaganda in the press and on the 
ers developed specialized war- 
time services and applied scientific knowledge to 


platform, Still o 


military ends. Yet Americans generally have tended 
to associate the growth and triumph of national 


unity with men of action, with soldiers and states- 


men. 
Why, in the light of this record, have we con- 


sistently underestimated the intellectual’s influ. 
ence? At least one answer can be found in the 
persistence of that popular but superficial image 
of the scholar as an impractical man, a pale student 
of books, and a recluse. Emerson referred to this 
stereotype in his famous address on the American 
scholar, and admitted that there was some truth in 
it, Tt was for this reason that he urged the intellec- 
tual not to lose himself in schools and words, but 
rather to be the realist “who converses with 


things.” 
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But this popular view of the scholar as the im- 
practical recluse was not the only one current in 
mid-nineteenth-century America, Emerson's fellow 
New Englander, George Perkins Marsh, lawyer, 
linguist, and ecologist, maintained in an addvess 
at Harvard in 1847 that in the United States no 
clear line separated the pursuit of knowledge from 
practical activities. Unlike Europe, Ameziea did 
not have a class of men devoted to “quiet, literary 
research.” On this side of the Atlantic, the scholar 
shared in the anxieties of commerce, the toils and 
rivalries of the learned professions, the strife of 
political factions, and the pressure of industrial 
pursuits.!® Marsh overstated his point, but there 
was as much truth in his view as in the contradic. 
tory image of the scholar asa withdrawn devotee of 
useless books. 

In the first two and a half centuries of American 
experience, geographic and social mobility, eco- 
nomic growth, the rise of political democracy, and 
the popularization of knowledge all, we have seen, 
conspired to narrow the gap between the scholar 
and the rest of the people. ‘These factors reinforced 
the tendency to regard knowledge affirmatively and 
to look for information to scholars and to specialists 


when important public decisions were to be made 
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Science especially, even more than other fields of 
knowledge, came more and more to be thought of 
as an indispensable instrument for improving 
man’s estate. In short, American experience did 
ty of Bacon’s assertion that 


power, Moreover, what was done in 


much to prove the valid 


knowledge is 


these matters in the first wo and a half centuries 
has been greatly extended and quickened in our 
time. No country has so impressive a record as the 
United States in applying knowledge for increasing 


the comfort and well-being of the whole people, 


Nor has any country in any earlier age. 

Our achievements in applying and popularizing 
Knowledge do not mean that the gap between 
theory and practice, between the scholar and the 
layman, has been closed, In fact, we have recently 
experienced a revival of popular suspicion of in- 
tellectuals, No simple explanation can cover this 
development, but it is worth noting that Americans 
of the twentieth century have lost Laith in the old 
idea of automatic progress. Since Hiroshima many 
have found it more and more difficult to equate 
new knowledge with advance in human welfare. 
‘The gap between theory and practice, knowledge 
and use, is still very wide. The challenge is very 
much with us. 


REVOLT AGAINST REASON 


During the last week in April, 1846, the nation’s 
capital offered fewer diversions and less excitement 
than it does today, Merchants advertised the arrival 
of new spring goods; the Bible Society announced 
Observatory called attention 
to the eclipse on the twenty-fifth; and the Odeon 
theater indicated that Mrs. Gibbons had kindly 
prolonged her stay and would appear “in her much, 
admired and beautiful delineations of marble stat 
uary.” Mr, Kilmiste’s group, it was reported, would 
be seen in some of their “most interesting and 


a meeting: the Navi 


laughable pieces, and a variety of Amusing and 
Elegant Dances.” 
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In this same week a good many people followed 
with interest sessions of Gongress where senators 
discussed the post office, the tariff, and the Mexican 
War. A few of the more seriousminded, no doubt, 
sought additional information on these and other 
topics from the forty thousand volumes in the 
cramped Library of Congress, One issue which 
took up a good deal of time in the House of Repre- 
sentatives before it was finally disposed of on April 
agth was related to that Library—the much de- 
bated disposition of the $500,000 that James Smith: 
son, a British chemist, had bequeathed to the 
federal government eleven years earlier for the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge, One group of 
congressmen, largely composed of well-educated, 
conservative eastern Whigs, favored the establish- 
ment of a great research library comparable to the 
British Museum. ‘They noted that no existing 
American library offered the necessary facilities for 
a scholar to make an outstanding contribution to 
knowledge. Others felt that in view of Smithson’s 


scientific interests the fund should be used to estab 


lish botanical gardens and experiment stations, 
observatories, laboratories, and lectureships on 
coveries. Still others argued for a 
‘These proposals all 


new scientific dis 


national research university 
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assumed that the discovery of new knowledge 


of paramount importance. 

But another group, composed in the main of 
western Democrats, insisted that enough had been. 
done for scholars. “To effect permanent good,” de- 
clared Robert Dale Owen of Indiana, 


reach the minds and hearts of the masses: we must 


‘we must 


diffuse knowledge among men; we must not deal it 
out to scholars and students alone, but even to 
Tom, Dick, and Harry, and then they will become 
Mr. ‘Thomas, Mr. Richard, and Mr, Henry." * To 
this end, Owen and his associates urged the estab. 
lishment of a teacher training school and the dis 
tribution of cheap tacts and books on a variety of 
useful subjects, In supporting such a program 
Owen declared that American liberties, being “in- 
tuitive and even instinctive,” do not depend on 
formal knowledge. But this anti-intellectual posi- 
tion was only a straw in the wind, and for the time 
the traditional view prevailed—the view that it is 
most important to increase the world’s store of 
knowledge without immediate regard to its dis. 
semination or its utilitarian advantage. The final 
vote establishing the Smithsonian Institution was 


close, however. 


‘The minority represented a growing oppo 
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to the old attitude of placing abstract reason and 
theoretical knowledge high in the scheme of values 
For a long time, in fact, major forces in American 
life had subordinated reason to practical useful- 
ness, The equalitarian suspicion of experts and 
intellectuals was on the upswing at the time the 
Smithsonian Institution was founded, These atti 
tudes may be regarded as one kind of anti-intellec- 
tualism, though the term itself was not used until 
our century. 

Much of the current discussion of anti-intellec- 
tualism has assumed that it is a peculiarly Amer- 
ican phenomenon. Actually, distrust of men of 
knowledge is neither uniquely American nor re- 
centé It was found in ancient Egypt and in fifth- 
century Athens, In seventeenth-century England, 
to come nearer home, Francis Bacon was deeply 
woubled by the indignities suffered by learning. 
He laid these indignities primarily at the door of 
the clergy, who often zealously opposed new learn- 
ing and scientific investigation. At the same time 
he recognized that scholars themselves sometimes 
betrayed an arrogance that invited retaliation. He 
also noted that the opposition to men of learning 


‘was often exploited by political demagogues eager 
to capitalize on popular prejudices. The early im- 
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migrants to America, and many that followed, 
brought 
the learned, Such prejudices ran counter to a pop: 


th them substantial prejudices against 


ular American idea, the idea that man can control 
his environment to good ends through the use of 
reason. Nor did those prejudices square with the 
emphasis that Puritanism and the Enlightenment 
put on knowledge and learning, 

Bacon's inclusion of “the zeal and jealousy of 
divines” as a cause of the belittlement of knowl. 
edge had some relevance in early American experi 
ence, During the Salem witchcraft affair some of 
the learned clergy displayed an intellectual aro: 
gance that aroused considerable popular resent. 


t. Not only in New England, but in other 


colonies ay well, untutored farm folk had litle 


sympathy for the hairsplitting arguments of the 


theologians. In the Great Awakening of the mid- 


eighteenth century popular evangelists played on 
emotions and emphasized the nonrational aspects 
of religion. One of the most eloquent preachers, 
George Whitefield, assured the people that they 
were “half beasts and half devils.” Tn the Great 
Awakening, intellect was subordinated to feelings, 
knowledge to emotion.® 


Tn the early decades of the nineteenth century, 
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revivals swept over the land, particularly in the 
West, with great force, Peter 
cireuitrider of the time, declared that “Christ had 


ewright, a leading 


no literary college or university, no theological 
school or Biblical Institute, nor did he requive his 
first ministers to memorize his sayings or sermons, 
to take a theological cowrse, but simply to tarry at 
Jerusalem till they were endued with power from 
on high.” ® James Finley, chough a friend of educa 
tion, still wondered “if the great multiplication of 
books has not had a deleterious tendency, in divert: 
ing the mind from the Bible." * Many untutored 
revivalists spared no words in belittling literary 
culture and mental training, Bayard Rush Tall, in 
describing attitudes of evangelists in backwoods 
Indiana, quotes one preacher: “Yes, bless the Lord, 
Lam a poor, humble man—and T doesn't know a 
single letter in the A B C's, and couldn't read a 
chapter in the Bible no how you could fix it, bless 
the Lord! I jist preach like Old Peter snd Poll, 
by the Speret. Yes, we dont ax pay in cash nor 
trade nither for the Gospel, and aren't no hire: 
lins like them high-flow’d college-larned. sheep 
skins.” * 

But such disparagement of learning was charac 


teristic of only one segment of the religions com 
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munity. At the very time that evangelists were 
attacking formal knowledge, other religions leaders 
were allying it with faith and doctrine. Religious. 
minded friends of higher education argued that 
the college did not, as commonly charged, breed 
atheism, but that it actually cultivated the spiritual 
faculties, In scores of nineteenth-century academic 
addresses this was the main theme.’ Of course, 
the eagerness of academic spokesmen to offer asstir 
ances on this point testified to the existence of a 
widespread conviction that knowledge did en- 
danger faith, 

In the later decades of the nineteenth century it 
became less common to attack secular colleges on 
the ground that they were antagonistic toward re 
ligion. Yet the search for scientific truth was jeop- 
ardized in many places by the conflict between 
evolutionary thought and orthodoxy. In 1875 Van- 
derbilt University dismissed Alexander Winchell 
for holding that man is older than Adam. Fifty 
years later, fundamentalists applauded when Bryan 
upheld the Biblical account of creation at Day 
ton, Tennessee. That fundamentalism is no longer 
as widespread as it once was should not obscure 


i 


carlier importance, especially in rural and in 


frontier America, nor blind us to the fact that it is, 
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still a force in the attitudes of large numbers of 
Americans. 

In our time profound religious thinkers argue 
that certain basic premises are not open to reason, 


that they must be taken on faith, Reinhold Nie- 


buhr, himself an intellectual, has told us that in 
tellectualism leads to unhappiness. “The function 
of religion,” he writes, “is to preserve life's highest 
irrationality, the urge toward the ideal... . With 
out faith, therefore, a reasonable life must sink 
m." And to most 
e the faith that is considered necessary is 


into unreasonable pessim: 


peop! 
faith in a supernatural power or being. Such an 
attitude can have anti-intellectualist implications 
It is now widespread among the people, whether 


they are disciples of present-day neo-orthodoxy or 


heirs of frontier revivalism, 

The attitude of westerners toward learning was 
curiously contradictory. On the one hand, many 
frontier communities had great faith in education 
Editorials, speeches, and the enactment of school 
legislation all testify to their belief in the maxim 
“knowledge is power, 
the West made great sacrifices to school their chil 
dren in the hope that learning would make their 
lives easier and better than their own. And the 


Many men and womer 


in 
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difficulty of getting an education often made young 
people the more determined to acquire it, ‘This is 
illuscated by the strenuous efforts which Abraham 
Lincoln, Jolin Burroughs, John Muir, and Hamlin 
Garland made to educate themselves, But on the 


other 


hand, books were scarcer in the new country 
than in the older regions, and many devoted teach 
cis, when they were not faced with complete indif 
ference, encountered suspicion and derision 

In view of the many enthusiastic expressions 
ahout education, why did the West as. a whole tend 
to be indifferent and hostile to scholarship? Sev 
cal factors explain the paradox, Many pioneers 
were too poor to buy books or to support schools. 
Some of the verbal enthusiasm for educational in 
stitutions can be attributed to frontier real estate 
promoters, Furthermore, many frontiersmen, ex- 

ecting to pick up and move on, had little interest 
in schools, Since life in the new West demanded 
versatility and endless toil, it was natural to glorify 
practicality and to look upon academic training as 
something quite useless. President John C. Young 
made this very point in an address at Center Col- 
ge, Kentucky, in 18gr. In the West, he observed, 
learning is held to be of little importance, since 


everyone wants to get things done quickly. Worth 
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is commonly attached only to that practical know! 
edge which contributes to the conquest of nature, 
He admitted that there was some merit in this 
widely held view, but he tried to refute the idea 
that colleges were worthless. Like other academic 
spokesmen, Young realized that the most effective 
argument was the Baconian doctrine that knowl 
edge is power, the best means of improving man’s 
estate.t! Academie spokesmen thus devoted a great 
deal of time and effort to prove that, contrary to 
prevailing opinion, formal kno 
and useful. 


sledge iy practical 


Frontier prejudice against formal schooling and 
especially against colleges was sometimes expressed 
in che argument that colleges are aristocratic. Spe 
cialized knowledge was linked in many minds with 
a supposedly effete eastern aristocracy and. city 
stickers who used their brains to hoodwink the 
plain people. ‘Thus Bayard Rush Hall, a graduate 
of Union College and Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, reported that when he went to backwoods 
Indiana in 182g he was “hated and vilified as the 
When 
folks rode by his modest house, they were heard to 


supposed instrument of the aristocracy 


say, “Well, thar’s whar the grammur man lives 
that Jarns ’em Latin and grandlike things. Allow 
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we'll oust him yet!” " Such popular prejudices ex. 
plain why one western governor who had a classical 
education took pains to hide it~pretending to 
abhor books. In order to be thought one of the 
people, this man made speeches that were not only 
homespun in idiom but often. pathetically Indi 
crous.** 

Frontier attitudes toward learning can be illus: 
trated in the carly history of the Pacific Northwest. 
In 1881 the Washington Territorial Superintend 


ent of Public Instruction learned from the citizens 


of Stevens 


Nounty that a school had been built 
there in 1862, and that ever since, the prairie on 


which it was located had been called Fool's Prairie. 


A citizen of Thurston County declared that it was 
impossible for the 
until it was willing to pay them living wages. “It is 


crritory to get good teachers 


not fair,” he protested, “to expect a first grade 
teacher for less salary than is paid a kitchen china 
man." The manuscript collections of the Uni 
versity of Washington contain a revealing letter 
from President W. E. Barnard, written in 186 
just three years after he took the presidency. The 


position, he wrote, was altogether "too much of a 
political football—subject to a fresh kick by each 
recurring legislature.” The Board of Regents, he 
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went on, was elected by the legislature without 


“any reference to fitness for the ofhce.” He found 


education in the Puget Sound district in “an ex- 


ot one of the misses: 


tremely backward condition, 
attending the University the first quarter after our 
avvival,” he complained, “could accurately repeat 
the multiplication table. Society is also greatly dis 
organized—Drunkenness, Gambling, Licentious. 
ness, Profanity and Sabbath Desecration are the 
striking characteristics of our peaple; and no por- 
se there 


tion more than of those at Seattle—of cow 
are x few honorable exceptions. We have two 
distilleries, eleven drinking establishments, onc 
bawdy house—and at all the Drinking [places] as 


well as at our three hotels, gambling is openly prac 


ticed; and Sunday is no exception. These are the 
influences we have had to encounter in our efforts 
to build up an institution of learning.” President 
Barnard was ready to go back to Willamette Uni- 


versity at Salem, Oregon, at less salary, and as a 


mere professor, so uncongenial to higher learning 
was the frontier environment of Washington Terri. 
tory! 

‘The low view of specialized training in the West 


wwas further seen in the admission of almost anyone 


to the practice of medicine, without regard to 
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standards recognized in the older states a genera- 
tion earlier. In the words of a modern student of 
patent medicines, quackery was “unblushingly pre 
suming” in the West, where medical training was 
poorer than in the East, where regulation of prac: 
Lice was almost nonexistent, and where “irregular 
doctors outnumbered regular doctors, and irregu. 
lars became regulars and regulars irregular—at least, 
in the techniques of therapy. 
ualism certainly provided a tolerant environment 


“© Frontier individ: 


for quacks and patent medicine vendors. 

Contempt of book learning was not confined to 
medical circles. ‘To an even greater extent than in 
alder sections of the country, farmers spurned the 
idea that they could learn anything from books 
Even editors of agricultural magazines in the West 
sometimes opposed the establishment of agricul- 
cural colleges. In denouncing the Morrill Bill for 
agricultural colleges, the editor of the Ohio Culti 
vator declared in 1858 that it would merely build 
up “the most stupendous literary hospital of 


saprooted theorists, the world ever saw." 1 ‘The in- 
difference or hostility of farmers to experiment sta- 
tions and agricultural colleges, once they were 
founded, is well known, Proud of being “dirt farm. 
ers,” they had to be shown! 
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Since the utilitarian test was deeply rooted in 
the outlook of the middle classes in both Europe 
and America, and since our culture has been large 
ly middle class in character and spivit, the emphasis 
on the practical was pronounced not only in the 
West but in every other section. “It is believed,” 
wrote Emerson, “the ordering of a cargo of goods 
from New York to Smyrna; or, the running up and 
down to produce a company of subscribers to set 
agoing five or ten thousand spindles; or the nego: 
tiation of a caucus, and the practising on the preju 
dices and facility of country people, to secure their 
votes in November—is practical and commend. 
able” He added that there was by contrast a 
certain ridicule thrown on scholars, and a wide 
spread belief that ideas make fools of their pos 
sessors. 

‘This utilitarianism was especially marked among 
merchants and entrepreneurs. For the most part, 
business attached great importance to the immedi 
ately useful, to whatever was clearly related to 
decisions and actions. Theory, abstract ideas, 
schaluship, and specialized Knowledge, having 
little clear bearing on practical affairs, met with, 
indifference, disapproval, or even opposition. At 


least until the later decades of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury Ieading spokesmen of business felt that the 
colleges, clinging as they did to the traditional 
classical curriculum, contributed little to the things 
that mattered most, Irvin Wyllie’s study of the cult 
of the selfmade man makes it plain that formal 
education was considered throughout much of the 
nineteenth century an obstacle to business suc- 
cess? 

On occasion scholars satirized the self-made 
man’s disparagement of the higher learning, Caleb 
S. Henry, a clergyman and college professor, pro: 
duced a caricature in a man named Gobbins, an 


exauctioneer who despised those respecting any 


thing bue money. Aware that his claims to distin 
tion rested entirely upon wealth, Gobbins dis. 
counted all other claims—and in so doing revealed, 
his own sense of inferiority. Fitzroy Cunningham, 
another of Henry's characters, had taken a college 
degree at the age of eighteen, had later accumu 
lated vast knowledge of statistics and things, and a 
palatial mansion for himself, but little wisdom, He 


had no respect for learning and felt that he owed 


little to his college. He regarded the faculty as 
high-grade clerks, dutiful employees who were sup- 
posed to do a maximum of work for a minimum 


of pay” To gratify his egotism, however, Cunning 
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ham was eager to patronize an institution of learn- 
ing, preferably as a trustee. 

‘This was, to be sure, a satire, and due allowances 
must be made, But there is other evidence. Charles 
Francis Adams, a scholar who had intimate deal 
ings with the business leaders of the last century, 
wrote that a “less interesting crowd T do not care to 
encounter. Not one that I have ever known would 
Tes 


next; nor is one of them associated in my mind 


re to meet again, either in this world or in the 
with the ideas of humor, thought, or refinement.”?" 
Speaking for himself, Daniel Drew said that he got 
never took to it. 1 
always got spelled down the very first time around. 
But T never minded that very much,” 
th 


ness circles that a college education disqualified a 


very little schooling. “Somehow 


® As lace as 
1gz0's the idea was still current in some busi- 


young man for the rough and tumble of competi- 
tive life. Henry Ford noted that higher education 
had long been held in contempt on the part of 
practical men, He deprecated such an attitude 
himself buc at the same time warned against the 


snobbish assumption that “marching through an 
educational system is a sure cure for ignorance and 
mediocrity." * 

At no time, of course, did all businessmen dis- 
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parage book learning, Nicholas Biddle, famous 
banker of the Jacksonian era, publicly combated 
the idea that academic studi 


inspire a distaste for 
industry, and the example of his own outstanding 
scholarship provided convincing support for his 
stand. Many businessmen endowed colleges even be- 
fore Andrew Carnegie, Jolin D. Rockefeller, and 
others in the later decades of the nineteenth century 
gave handsome gifts to higher education. Carnegie, 
a self-made man, sought and enjoyed the compan. 
ionship of distinguished intellectuals, read exten- 
sively, wrote articles and books, and proclaimed that 
scholars and writers had as much right as business 
men to lead the American people, More recently, 
James Loeb, a New York banker, generously en- 
riched our knowledge of Greek and Roman cul- 
ture. The Loch Classical Library is only one of 
niany monuments to his appreciation of scholarly 
values, Fairfax Harrison, President of the Southern 
Railway System, also made important contribu- 
tions by translating and annotating licle known 
works of Cato and Verro. Furthermore, recent 


scholars ess 
leader of the post-Civil War era actually enjoyed 


educational advantages well above those of the 


jp has shown that the typical bu: 


average American, 
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But the business community as a whole was far 


from understanding and appreciating the intelle 


tual life, and scholars and writers were never en 


tirely won over by the 


nerosity of wealthy men 


toward higher education, or by the occasional ex- 
ample of a businessman who doubled as a scholar. 
As late as 194g, W. Albert Noyes, Jr, a scientist 
with considerable knowledge of business, wrote that 
traditionally the conservative leader of the busi- 
ness world looks upon the scholar as an impractical 
idealist whose attitude of mind is the subject of 
humor when it is not a cause for alarm,” Not even 
the growing recognition of the need for highly 
trained minds in business has, according to Noyes, 
dispelled the conviction “that broad horizons can 


be seen only by those who have had experience 


outside the ivy-covered walls." Fortune main- 


tained that the 1951 anniversa 


y symposium of the 


Coming Glass Works, which assembled practical 
ss the problems of 


an industrial civilization, was “the first consider. 


men and intellectuals to disc 


able public effort on the part of American business 


leaders to bridge the abyss of misunderstanding 


that separates the businessmen and the intellec 


tual." A thoughtful observer saw in the conference 


4 symbol of “the awakening at long last by Amer- 
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icans to the need of putting thought before action 


in meeting their problems.” * Similar initiative on 
the part of other concerns can be cited. Although 
there is litle dowbt that business has shown an in- 
creasing interest in the intellectual life, the busi- 
hess community even today reserves its greatest 
enthusiasm for that knowledge which has immedi- 
ate and practical applications. 

The subtle and indivect influence of business on 
popular attitudes toward culture is probably even 
more important than the obvious and divect rela: 
tionships. As early as the midnineteenth century 
George William Curtis called attention to the ways 
in which business values were changing the status 
of writers and scholars. Most people, according to 
Cuntis, viewed the scholar as a customer, not a pro 
duct 


ducer; if his productivity was conceded, his pr 
‘was often rated as worthless. At the same time the 
spread of literacy and the increasing ability of the 
masses to buy books and magazines were gradually 
changing the situation by making literature a 
‘marketable commodity.” ‘This meant, in turn 
that the writer hecame more and more dependent 
on the tastes of the people, a development which 
raised the question of whether the growing class 
of professional writers, dependent on tastes molded 
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in part by commercial advertising, could ade- 
quately mediate between the creative world of 
thought and art and the demands of the mass 
market 

Some authorities have held that the business 
minded middle classes have emphasized action and 
practical success at the expense of thought and 
knowledge. Many present-day academic leaders be- 
lieve that Woodrow Wilson was a good propher 


when, almost half a century ago at Princeton, he 


predicted that if the great emphasis on athletics, 
activities, and practical training continued, the 


nerican college would cease to be an agency 


through which intellectual discipline could be 
transmitted, If the last two decades have provided 
evidence to support Wilson's forecast, they have 
also verified many of Thorstein Veblen's observa. 
tions on the impact of big business om academic 
institutions, As the distinguished philosopher 
Ralph Barton Perry summed it up recently, “cul- 
ture tends to be thought of in America as a 


commodity which can be advertised, produced, 
distribuced, and consumed, requiring only earnest- 
ness and organization.” 

It would be a mistake, however, to charge the 


entirely to the 


depreciation of intellectual values 
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spirit of business enterprise. The democratic move 


ment, with its glorification of practicality and ac- 
tion, must also share responsibility. In its early 
period Jefferson and other leaders of this move- 
ment attached great weight to learning, but many 
of their humble adherents did not. William Man- 
ning, a Massachusetts farmer, complained that the 


privileged classes were “always crying up the ad- 
vantages of costly colleges, national acadimyes & 
grammer schooles, in ordir to make places for 
men to live without work, & so strenthen their 
party, But are always opposed to cheep schools 
& woman schools, the ondly or prinsaple means by 


which larning is spread amongue the Many.” ° 


atic 


Andrew Jackson, the leader of the democi 
forces in the 1820's and 1830's, made use of experts, 
but many of his followers suspected them, The no- 
tion spread that men of knowledge formed an 


aristocratic and arrogant elite, an idea which may 


have had some small basis in fact, but which for 
the most part did not represent the facts, The idea 
that men of knowledge were both useless and out 


of sympathy with the main interests of the Amer 


ican people was also current. This indictment 
rested on the old assumption that there is a basic 


conflict between the theoretical and the practical 
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Such prejudices provided the foundation for mid- 
nineteenth-century anti-intellectualism. 

Mid-century democracy distrusted intellectuals 
but not “the people.” One of the scholars in the 
Jacksonian movement, the historian George Ban. 
cioft, formulated the dogma that the people are 
the source of all wisdom: “Individuals make proc- 
lamation of their own fancies; the spirit of God 
breathes through the combined intelligence of the 
people... . Itis, when the multitude gives coun- 
sel, that right purposes find safety; theirs is the 
fixedness that cannot be shaken; theirs is the under 
standing which exceeds in wisdom.” Democracy, in 
other words, is the necessary collective check on 
the individual: “If reason is a universal faculty, 
the universal decision is the nearest criterion of 
cruth." 

One of Bancroft’s contemporaries, the conserva 
tive visitor Alexis de Tocqueville, pointed up the 
implications of the democratic dogma. Equalitar- 
ianism, he argued, is always hostile to intellec 
tual dist 


notion, “In the principle of equality 1 
discern two tendencies: the one leading the mind 
of every man to untried thoughts; the other pro- 
And I perceive 
how, under the dominion of certain laws, democ- 


hibiting him from thinking at all 
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racy would extinguish that liberty of the mind to 
which a democratic social condition is favorable; 
so that, after having broken all the bondage 
once imposed on it by ranks or by men, the human 
mind would be closely fettered to the general will 


of the greatest number.” ‘The masses, Tocqueville 


continued, display a distrust of complex ideas, and 
distrust those who expound them, for everyone 
assumes that his own reason, being equal to that of 
others, is the obvious and most accessible source of 
wrath.” 

Writing more than a half-century later, another 
careful observer, James Bryce, noted that the dis 
linguished writer or scholar was probably less fa 
mous in America than the railroad kings or the 
manipulators of the stock market, for the reason 
that “men held others to be at the bottom, exactly 
as they were themselves.” 

Similar observations were made countless times 
not only by popular spokesmen in the practical 
ranks of life but by scholars and writers themselves. 
Speaking in 1860 before the Alumni Association 
of Franklin and Marshall College, Wilberforce 
Nevin declared that the real molders of men were 
not fine-spun philosophic ideas, but the experience 


of the people as exemplified in common law, bal- 
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lads, and unwritten customs, There is, he asserted, 
“no native power in books. . . . It is the logic of 
action that leads to achievement.” ® The United 
States, wrote Frank Norvis, the author of The Pit 
and many other novels, “does not want and does 
hot need Scholas—but Men—Men made in the 
mould of the Leonard Woods and the ‘Theodore 
Roosevelts.” © An even more widely read author, 
Elbert Hubbard, glorified men who “acted” as 


against those who “thought.” His Message to 
Garcia, a defense of obedience to superiors, is only 
the best-remembered example of his many tracts 
for the times. 

The same attitude characterized the opinions of 
urban politicians at the ward level. One of these, 
Plunkitt of Tammany Hall, expounded the com- 
mon view in a discourse on how to hold your dis 
trict: “You cant study human nature in books. 
Books is a hindrance more than anything else, If 


you have been to college, so much the worse for 


you, Po learn human nature,” Plunkitt went 
on, “you have to go among the people, sce them, 
and be seen. You haye to know what they are like, 
what they like and dont like, how . . . above all, 
to get for them the little things that seem impor- 


tant to them." 
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This was relatively unobjectionable. More seri 
ous was the demagogue’s exploitation of popular 
prejudice against men of knowledge. Gene Tal- 
madge used a hillbilly idiom to conceal his college 


training and honors. He insisted as governor that 


no member of his cabinet should have more than 


an eighth-grade schooling, and he carried on 
witch hunt against Georgia's institutions of higher 
learning, T pass over the Heflins, the Huey Longs, 
and other spellbinders, but wish to call attention 
to the fact that Gerald K. Smith, a typical agitator 
of our own time, has delighted his followers by 
proclaiming his lack of all intellectuality. To quote 


this demagogue: “I do not understand political sei- 


ence... 1 am not familiar with the artistic 


masterpieces of Furope, but do say this tonight: 


Tundesstand the hearts of the American people.” 
Te is easy to see how demagogues play upon th 
popular dislike of intellectuals who caution against 
cheap and easy solutions. 

As late as the 1ggo's the Lynds reported that 


while Middletown folk admitted that education 
was a good thing, they also insisted that “it is the 
practical man who gets things done; that science 
isa good thing too, but that it has no right to inter 
fere with business or anything like that; or to up: 
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set things; that the people are reasonable and 
sensible, and know what is best for them, without 
benefit of the advice of bookworms.” 

In our time a great champion of demacracy has 
called attention to the unresolved issue that lies at 
the heart of such beliels, John Dewey has reminded, 
us that democracy has never succeeded in drawing 
a line between popular opinion and the informed 
judgments of the specialist. He noted that laws 
forbidding the teaching of the evolutionary theory 
provide an example of the harm that can flow from, 
the idea that public opinion is always right, even 
in scientific matters."* He might have added as 
an additional example a Wisconsin law of 1924 
which forbade the teaching of any historical faets, 
considered unpatriotic by politicians and the 
people 

The heavy emphasis on the cult of action was 
not always associated with democratic prejudices, 
Some scholars and writers, including men who did 


not share Dewey's democratic laith, themselves sub- 


scribe to a sort of anti-intellectualism which holds 
that man, not being primarily a rational creature, 
cannot attain knowledge solely or even chiefly by 
the exercise of reason. But the scholars and writers 


of our time who have “discovered” the importance 
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of nonrational factors in human nature have merely 
made a fresh emphasis, not a new discovery. The 
general doctrine can be traced at least to the mys 
tery cults in ancient Greece. It was reflected in the 
Clnistian emphasis om salvation by faith and by 


supernatural agencies, It turned up in the teach- 
ings of Machiavelli. 


Emphasis on the nonrational also appeared in 


the romantic reaction ag 
Such Victor 


inst the Enlightenment. 
ins as Macaulay, Carlyle, and Ruskin 


assumed that man's impulses are more trustworthy 


and less dangerous than his reason. In America this 
theme received recognition in Moby Dick, 


Brand, and Leaves af Grass. Later exponents of this 


than 


general view include such writers as Sherwood 
Anderson, Henry Miller, Kenneth Patchen, and 
E, E. Cummings, 

‘Thice western European intellectual movements 
have in the past century, to a greater degree and 
with more insight than any of their precursors, de 
setibed and analyzed nonrational factors in the 
individual and in society. 

Darwinism accelerated the retreat of reason by 
making us aware of the kinship of the human mind, 
with the animal mind, and of the fact that most 


adjustment to environment takes place on a sub- 
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conscious level. Survival in the animal world is not 
a matter of reason or planning, and the same thing 
can be said of much human behavior. Mars dealt 
another blow to the traditional faith in reason 
when he called attention to the subtle influence of 
economic structure and class affiliation on think- 
ing, Freud and his associates completed the revolu- 
tion in theories of human thinking by showing 
how physiological drives affect behavior, including 
mental activity. Such Freudian terms as complex, 
repression, and rationalization, first used by schol- 
ars, became more and more common in dinner 
table conversation and in popular literature, 
Neither Darwin, nor Marx, nor Freud thought 
that intuition, faith, and instinct are superior to 
reason as guides to wath, Therefore they were not 
themselves anti-intellectualists. AN three tried to 
discover through observation and logical reasoning 
just what role rational and nonrational factors do 
play in thinking and action, Reacting against the 
overemphasis of the Fnlightenment on abstract 
thought, cach of these men used reason to define 
the limits of reason. Many of their disciples, how- 
ever, did unduly belittle reason. The hypercritical 
attitude of many writers toward rational processes 


and values has led critics to characterize twentieth- 
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century thought in terms of “the retreat from 
reason.” 

Certain followers of Darwin, Marx, and Freud 
have made the doctrines of these pioneers into 
authoritative religions which have been notorious. 
ly hostile toward traditional intellectual values 
Communist intellectuals, for instance, have de. 
fended the suppression of the civil liberties in the 
Soviet Union. The free mind cannot be trusted, 
it must bow to dogma and authority 


they assume; 
Communist intellectuals have also, by the most 
amazing quasi-intellectual gymnastics, justified 
rapid shifts in the party line. Th so doing they ad- 
vertised their contempt for reason. 

‘The Freudian emphasis in much of our litera: 
or otherwise, made a 
good deal of modern writing and painting incom- 


ture and art has, intentional] 


prehensible to all but the initiate, This in turn has 
increased popular indifference toward art and liter- 
ature. The emphasis in contemporary writing on 
the irrational has made intellectual values seem 
less important than they really are, and less attrac 

tive than emotion, intrigue, and violence. his 
aspect of the Freudian impact has not been limited 
to highbrows, for distorted versions of Freud's 
theories have reached the people through the min- 
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istrations of the family doctor, the psychologist, 
and the psychiatrist, through plays, short stories, 
and novels, and even through comies and advertise 
ments, The idea that man is driven by subcon: 
scious impulses and instincts has thus been widely 
disseminated. Violence and sex are major themes 
in such widely read paperbacks as those of Micky 
Spillane, His hero, Mike Hammer, is a brutal 
sadist who, when things go wrong, acts without 
ge, jury, 
and executioner, Mike Hammer sets things straight 


reference to the processes of Taw. AS ju 


by any means he chooses. And the means are com 
pletely divorced from the rational values and 
processes which have long been honored in western, 
civilization. 

In discussing the limited role currently assigned 
to reason, many ctitics have linked the name of 
John Dewey with those of Darwin, Marx, and 
Freud. They hold that instrumentalism challenged 
the traditional dualistic philosophy which gave 
primacy to ideas, and that progressive education, 
the corollary of instrumentalism, has been respon 


sible for the disappearance from our schools of 
good old-fashioned mental discipline. ‘The indict. 
ment maintains that by avoiding drill in school 


subjects, by shunning solid information, by failing 
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to concentrate on mental discipline, and by con- 
centrating instead on activities and problem-solv- 


ing projects, progressive education has 


destroyed 
the American school as an intellectual institution, 


The contention that Dewey's followers have sub- 


tracted intellectual values from our schools fails 
to take into account certain relevant facts, Tt as 
sumes that progressive education has actually swept 
the country, which is hardly the case. And even 
what passes for progressive education is often the 
outer shell rather than the substance of Dewey's 
philosophy. Critics often fail to see that Dewey did 
hot reject reason: he tried to sharpen rationality by 
urging that assumptions be tested and verified, and 
th 
structed in terms of new situations. Critics who 


t experience be relived and critically recon- 


have blamed Dewey for impoverishing the school 
program also fail to give due weight to certain 
other factors. Many more children from homes 
with litle appreciation for the traditional cultural 
values are now in high school. It has seemed neces 
sary to gear the curriculum to what appears to be 
their capacities and interests, In my view these 
capacities and interests are more susceptible to 
awakening and development than has commonly 
been supposed, but educators on the whole have 
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merely been arying to be realistic in dealing with 
these changes. There are still other reasons for re- 
fusing to accept the thesis that Dewey and his fol 
lowers have made an educational wasteland of our 
schools, Parents and business leaders alike have 
emphasized the desirability of teaching vocational 
techniques to the enlarged school population. 
Moreover, the schools have, rightly or wrongly, felt 
compelled to take over many functions which were 
formerly carried on in the home, the church, and 
the neighborhood—such functions as the super- 
vision of health, nutrition, and recreation, This 
has meant that less time could be given to the tra 


ditional school subjects and that less emphasis 
could be put on the traditional methods of mental 
duill. We must realize also that careful psycholog: 
ical studies have undermined the older doctrine 
nal discipline. 

Even if, for the sake of argument, one should in- 


ol for 


clude instrumentalism and progressive education 


with Darwinism, Marxism, and Freudianism as 


constituting “the reasoned revolt against reason,” 


all these could not by themselves explain the in- 
tensity of the recent attack on intellectual values 
Neither can evangelical religion, or the residue of 


attitudes surviving from our frontier experience. 
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And, in view of the fact that businessmen are no 
longer so indifferent or hostile to intellectual 


values as they once were, I do not believe that anti 
intellectualism can be too intimately or completely 
associated with the impact of business on American, 
life. This leaves two other forces as the chief & 


planations of the recent attacks by demagogues on 


intellectuals and on the rational approach to pub- 
lic issues, One is the challenge of totalitarianism 
in general and the "cold war” in particular. The 
other stretches back into our history much longer 


—the equalitarianism associated with democracy. 


CRISIS IN EDUCATION 


Speaking at Los Angeles on September 24, 1954, 
President Fisenhower defined an intellectual as “a 


person who takes more words than are necessary to 
say more than he knows.” This statement is, T 
think, related to a serious crisis in American educa- 
tion, one which involves the relationship of know!- 
edge to action. It also involves the relation of 
intellectuals to the rest of the people. In America 
in the last few decades there has been more discus- 
sion of intellectuals than in the entire century pre 
ceding our own time. This discussion has not been 


confined to scholarly and literary circles. Poli 
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cians, columnists, and radio commentators have all 
been actively engaged in it, Thus it may be well to 
consider just what President Eisenhower's fellow 
Americans have had in mind when they have 
talked about intellectuals. 

I have already used the term intellectual in a 
somewhat general sense, and it is time to give it 
more precise definition, The word itself made its 
uppearance in the United States only in the early 
years of this century, Before this, there seems to 
have been no single word widely used over any 
considerable time to denote scholars, creative writ 
ers, scientists, critics, and artists with an expressed 
concern for their relations to the society in which 
they lived. 

One reason why nineteenth-century America 
had no general term for these men and women was 
that they did not think of themselves as a well-de- 
fined group; and they were not so regarded by their 
fellow citizens. They did not have the clearly 
understood status and privileges of the Chinese 
mandarin, the Indian pundit, or the European 
scholar, Nevertheless, by the 1880's and 18go's, 
American scholars and writers were developing a 
group-consciousness. This resulted in part from the 


increase in their numbers as our society and econ: 
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omy matured, It was also related to the increas- 
ingly rapid specialization of knowledge stimulated 
by urban industrialism. 

It is therefore not surprising to find that the 
introduction of the term intellectual was directly 
associated with the growth of industrialism and 
with related specialization of functions. The word 
eas first used in socialist circles to denote brain 


workers and ideologists. Along with other socialist 


terms it was transmitted to this country from 
Europe early in the present century? 

By the second decade of the present century, 
however, the term intellectual had lost its carly 
associations. It was being widely used by literary 
critics and by their readers, but there was no com 
plete agreement on the meaning of the term and 
there still is not. Sometimes it is used to identify 
those men and women who are peculiarly sensitive 


to and competent in the world of ideas and special 


ized knowledge, a picture which emphasizes the 
intellectual’s habit of thinking critically and his, 
capacity for understanding complexities. The in- 
tellectual searches patiently and carefully for the 
real causes of trouble; he is less likely than the 
average person to appeal to a leader or an authority 


for decision. Some writers maintain with Max 
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Weber that the intellectual is so dedicated to the 
disinterested pursuit of knowledge that he lives 
chiefly for the pursuit of ideas. In this respect he 
is said to differ from those who merely apply 
Knowledge, who live off ideas, as do most engi- 
neers, teachers, public relations men, applied sci- 
entists, hack writers, lawyers, and physicians. A 
related conception emphasizes the sheer joy that 
the intellectual takes in thinking, in Jetting his 
mind range freely in the pursuit of euch, Still 
other theorists, following the Polish-American so- 
ciologist Florian Znaniecki, have emphasized the 
social role of intellectual—their support or eriti- 
cism of established groups or classes that exercise 
power or that compete for power 

The intellectual has been contrasted with the 
practical man in various ways. The man of know! 
cdge is concerned with principles and concepts, the 
practical man with specific cases and established 
The intellectual acquires knowledge 
through theoretical and scientific investigation, 
through original and abstract thinking, He sees 


things in perspective and is sensitive to new possi 


techniques 


kK and 


bilities, The practical man provides qui 
skillful appraisals of concrete situations, while the 
intellectual often fails to take account of actuali- 
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ties, The intellectual is poor at balancing his bank 


account and at fixing storm windows; he forgets 
things and is easily swindled. 


Some ol thes 


contyasts have significance, but a 
little thought will show that many are merely 
poptilar stereotypes. Plumbers forget things too, 
farmers get swindled, a great many people have 
trouble balancing their accounts. It is also im- 


member that manual workers can ‘see 


portant to r 
things in perspective.” And the history of inven- 
tion testifies to the sensitivity of the "practical 


man” t new possibilities, In defining the term 


intellectual we must look for more basic distinc 
tions. 

There are clearly many different kinds of in. 
tellectuals, and they differ in personal motivation, 


status, and social role. The social and culeural 


critic, for example, is different from the scholar 
and creative writer, Despite these differences we 
may formulate a working definition: Intellectuals 


may be regarded as those men and women whose 


main interest is the advancement of knowledge or 
the clarification of culeural issues and public prob- 
lems. This is the definition that is implied when- 
ever the term is used in this essay. 


Such, however, is not the meaning that the word 
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has in much popular discussion, or that it had in 
President Eisenhower's definition, The intellectual 
is popularly associated with the highbrow, with 
literary and esthetic snobbishness, and with effem 
inacy. These attributes were assigned to the intel 
Jectual half a century ago, when the synonym 
highbrow was, like its opposite, a relatively recent 
addition to the American language. The identifica 
tion of intellectuality with effeminacy grew out of 
the fact that both on the frontier and in the early 
phase of industrialism it was chiefly women who 
cultivated and supported the arts. ‘This also helps 
to explain the many jokes about women’s literary 
societies and the popularity of Helen Hokinson’s 
cartoons of club women. 

The suspicion of culture and intellectual inter- 
est ay something feminine seems to have been 


shared by Theodore Roosevelt, himself a historian 


nd_man of letters, “Phe scholarly career,” he 
wrote in 1905, “the career of the man of letters, the 
man of arts, the man of science, must be made 
sich as to attract those strong and virile youths 
who now feel that they can only turn to business, 
lays, or politics." ¢ 

Though the idea that cultural and intellectual 


interests are a sign of fernininity is less widespread 
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than ir was fifty years ago, attitudes are still affected 
by this hevitag 


Both in popular writing and in 
the movies the intellectual is portrayed as deficient 
in manliness, as impractical, and as altogether un- 
attractive. Even the few films presenting intellec- 
tuals with some understanding, such as The 
Magnificent Yankee, hardly do justice to the intel 


Jectual—Holmes in that film was dehumanized and 


sentimentalized. Leo Gurko hardly overstated the 
case in writing that “Hollywood's contempt, pity, 
and scorn for the intellectual lile knows no age 
limits, and are equalled only by its passion for free 
ing persons of both sexes from the mind's fell 


clutch.” § Popular attitudes still reflect the suspi 


cion that esthetic interests are unmanly, and th 
conviction that the best ideas are simple rather 
than complex, 

In 1g15 one of the young literary radicals of the 
day, Van Wyek Brooks, maintained that the anti 
thesis between highbrow and lowbrow was “the 
central, explanatory, and illuminating factor in 


Amer 


-an life.” He overemphasized his point, for, 
as John Kouwenhoven has shown, the vernacular 
tradition has been incorporated into and explains 
much of the distinctive merit of many of our most 
gifted writers.’ But there can be no doubt that 
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there has been tension between the intellectual 
and the average man. This was dramatized in 1952, 
when the term “egghead” was coined as a deroga- 
tory synonym for the intellectual. It implied that 
the specialist in knowledge was scatterbrained, im- 
practical, and out of touch with the facts of life. 
It also implied that when he spoke on public 
matters he was suspect—or worse, 

Such a verdict is certainly not in accord with any 
full and impartial analysis of the facts. On the 
whole, American intellectuals have not been irre 
sponsible, nor have they asked for special treat 
ment—they have only asked not to be the object of 
special hostility. ‘They have not formalized knowl- 


ze, a8 many European intelleciwals have done. 
Nor have they assumed that knowledge of any sub- 
ject, once formulated, should be held sacred. On 
the contrary they hold that knowledge should be 
checked by the continued application of reason, 


observation, and human experience, lay as well as 
professional 
Yet 


have not always lived up to their ideals, They have 


it is true that intellectuals, being people, 


not always respected the rules of evidence, or used 
careful definitions consistently, or been ready to 
subject their most cherished ideas to criticism. At 
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times, scholars and writers have been too cocksure, 
‘These and other charges have been made against 
intellectuals by writers and scholars themselves. 
In America, as in Bacon's England, some of the 
indignities learning has suffered have originated in 
“the errors and imperfections of learned men them 
selves.” 

Our European cultural heritage also helps to 
explain popular opinion of the intellectual. The 
Old World view, functional to an aristocracy, re 
garded cultural values—that is, standards of taste 
in music, art, and letters—as abstract and absolute 
and as unrelated to the everyday life of the people, 
European intellectuals commonly assumed that to 
work with one’s mind exempted one from the ne- 
cessity of working with one’s hands, Many also 
talked as if they 
their own mental gifts, Such attitudes have cer- 


themselves were responsible lor 


tainly not been characteristic of most American 
intellectuals at any time, Yet a minority did ex- 
emplily these Old World attitudes and thus con- 
veyed the impression that intellectuals lived in a 
world apart and rated themselves as men of supe- 
rior worth. 

All these attitudes, deeply rooted in Old World 
jon and associated with a class society, are ill. 


tradi 
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suited to American democracy. ‘They are ill-suited 
because they assume that manual toil and business 
enterprise are lacking in dignity and essential 
worth. They are ill-stited because they do not take 
into account the growing realization that mental 
endowment is a gilt of nature, not a personal 
achievement, ‘The traditional view also ignores the 
fact, so significant in a democratic scheme of values, 
that the knowledge one acquires is in large part 
the creation of society 

Although the older views had been challenged 


in America almost from the start, va 


rious develop: 
ments in the petiod after the First World War gave 
them renewed strength, One was the populariza- 
tion of the results of the intelligence tests which 
the Army administered to our doughboys, These 


results suggested that the average adult American 


had the intelligence of a thirteen-yearold. The 


Army tests were seized upon as important means 
for measuring group differences, and, together 
with other newly developed tests, were enthusi- 


astically applied by psychologists, social workers, 


doctors, and biologists in the study of social prob 
lems, Some groups, including delinquents, colored 


people, and immigrants from southern and eastern, 


Europe, were found to make very low scores on the 
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tests. (At the same time a group of respected Lowa 
farmers were rated mentally deficient by the tests, 
but this finding did not attract general attention!) 
These findings, apparently based on scientific in- 
vestigation, delighted those critics of democracy 
who believed that the mass of the people were too 
unintelligent to govern themselves wisely and 


cfliciently, and too limited to appreciate the high: 


est cultural achievements of mankind 


Some psychologists, while all this was 


ing on, 
pointed out the inadequacies of the tests and re- 
jected the sweeping interpretations given them, 


We now know that tn 


critics were entirely 
right, but this was not generally appreciated in the 
igao’s. Asa result these “findings” broadened and 
deepened the cleavage between intellectuals and 
the rest of the people. Henry 1. Mencken, Loth: 
rop Stoddard, Inving Babbitt, and their disciples 
cited the tests to support their enthusiasm for an 
elite. 

‘The cleavage between highbrows and lowbrows 
in the ag2o's was reflected in other ways, too. The 
decade witnessed a renewal of the fundamentalist 
drive against the theory of evolution, Some intel- 
lectuals scoffed at Bryan and his followers, while 


others satirized the American village and the busi- 
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nessman, Many writers and artists, espousing Bo 
hemianism, retreated to Greenwich Village or to 
the Left Bank, to experiment with literary and 
artistic Lovins meaningless tc all save the initiated. 
Middle-class Americans, assuming that all intellec- 
tuals must be extremists, made the mistake of over: 
looking the gifted writers and able scholars who, 
throughout the 1920's, found inspiration and stim: 
ulus in American experience and values. 

‘The cleavage deepened during the Red Scare 
which followed the First World War. Spokesmen 
of business, of veterans’ organizations, and of he- 


reditary patriotic societies, as well as preachers, 


columnists, and magazine writers, attributed the 
agrarian unrest and the labor disturbances of the 
Lime to the teachings of socialistic and interna- 
Lionalistic intellectuals. The academic community 
was the special object of condemnation, It was 
said to harbor a dangerous “bunch of reds" who, 
had sold America down the river, In one of his few 
sensational acts, Calvin Coolidge, over his Vice- 
Presidential signature, contributed to a woman's 
of Red activities 


at Smith, Vassar, and their sister institutions. 


vine a harrowing “exposure” 


Coolidge’s article and others of its kind did not 
define terms with any precision. Like Mrs. Dilling's 
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Red Network and similar diatribes, it offered little 
concrete evidence that was convincing to objective 
observers. In fact, the literature of the Red Scare 
failed to note the fact that many intellectuals, un- 
doubtedly a majority, were fairly conservative 
Ii did not take into account the fact that many 
farmer: 


wage-eamners, and other ordinary people 


were in the ranks of revolt—and that these must 
have made up the bulk of the eight hundred thou- 
sand Americans who voted for Fugene V. Debs in 
the election of 1920. The indictment certainly did 
not prove that the protest of these men and women 
was the result of indoctrination by intellectuals, 
More important, it overlooked the fact that social 
protest is a deep-rooted and authentically Amer- 
ican tradition, The indictment further ignored 
the fact that many socialists and internationalists 
condemned as subversive were admirable men and 
women, profoundly loyal and devoted Americans. 

‘These evidences of a deep cleavage between in- 
tellectuals and other Americans suggested a failure 
to respect facts, indifference to rational inquiry, 
and a loss of perspective, The intellectuals who 
were teachers, and those writers and artists who 
wanted to put before the people important facts 
about the other countries of the world as about 
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their waditions, somehow failed to get diese facts 


across. How could an educated people so easily 


succumb to hysteria? Had not teachers taught 


their pupils how to use their heads? 


In the depression of the 1990's intellectuals 


found fresh opportunities for contributing their 
special knowledge and aaining to the public weal 
Some analyzed weaknesses in the economy and 
proposed constructive solutions. Others staffed key 
administrative agencies, such as the Labor Rela 
tions Board. Many writers, musicians, scholars, and 
artists, working in the Federal Arts Projects, dis 
covered and made available rich treasures in our 
cultural past. These included folklore and folk 


songs, pleasing 


and original designs, and precious 
historical records iluminating various phases of 
American development. All these enterprises 
brought intellectuals and their fellow Americans 
into close and beneficial association. 

This association continued into the Second 
World War, for it was generally recognized that 
modern war requires specialized knowledge. Lin 
guists, psychologists, geographers, economists, soci 
ologists, historians, writers, and artists, as well as 
natural scientists, contributed significantly to the 
final victory. Temporaril 


at least, it appeared 
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that the crisis of war, like that of depression, was 
bridging the gulf between intellectuals and other 
people. 

But the gulf was not entirely bridged. Many in 
the rank and file accepted the indictment of the 
New Deal intellectuals made by spokesmen of busi 
ness, of patriotic societies, and of the political 
opposition. Frederick Prince spoke for many busi 
nessmen in declaring that “professors are one of 
the chief curses of the country. They talk too 


much, Most professors are a bunch of meddlers 


The sooner we get rid of them the better 
Writing in the Saturday Fvening Post, Samuel 
Blythe, a spokesman lor conservative business in- 
terests, caustically characterized the Brain Trust as 
a selfsceking outfit hauled from their classrooms 
and now “basking like cats before a fireplace in 
their new distinction.” * The chief complaint 
seemed to be that professors were mere theorizers 
who had never met a payroll, who knew nothing 


about practical administration, and who would 


starve if turned ont into the real world to make a 


living, Senator Samuel Fess of Ohio, who had once 


been a college president, denounced the Brain 
Trusters, saying that they took their eue from un- 
tried socialist theory.” AM this reflected the claim 
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made in some quarters that the campuses were 
filled with Reds who were undermining the coun 
ay. Clearly, suspicion of intellectuals did not end 
during the Second World War, despite the im- 


pressive contributions to the war effort of scientists, 


social scientists, and other scholars. 

What does the record show? In the first place, 
that the charge that academic life was honey- 
combed with radicalism was not true. In 1996 
Fortune survey concluded that the colleges were 
only a little to the left of the country asa whole, 
It also found that students were “cautious, sub- 


dued, unadventurous.” 4 Certainly a very small 


minority of professors were comm 


nists or even 
socialists, As for the intellectuals in the New Deal, 
many no doubt made mistakes. So did nonintellec- 
tuals. And the mistakes that intellectuals made 
were, for the most part, mistakes of human beings, 
not of intellectuals as stich. Why should differences 


of opinion and erro 


of judgment among people 
in general be accepted as the natural thing, but 
intellectuals be condemned for acting like other 
people’ 

There is another consideration, Those who in- 
dicted intellectuals as un-American because they 


supported economic innovation and international- 
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ism olten forgot that many other people could be 
charged with doing the same thing. Surely it was 
no more un-American for wage-carners, white-col 
lar workers, and housewives to support programs of 
economic change and of international cooperation 
than it was for intellectuals to do so, Some of the 


programs and causes may have been unrealistic 


or misguided, but that hardly means they were sub- 
from objec- 
tive studies of the reasons given by wage-earners 
tellectuals for their affiliation with it that 
complex factors entered into the decision.? Many 


versive, As for communism, we kre 


and i 


intellectuals believed that they were exercising the 
critical functions inherent in their special role, 
though in retrospect it is obvious that they were 
insufficiently critical. Even so, Arnold Toynbee's 
point is worth remembering in this connection: 
that one of the important functions of intellectuals 
is to wy to bridge the different cultures of the 


world through understanding. This, as he notes, is 


a function that is apt to Iead to misunderstanding 
of the intellectual on the part of his fellow citizens, 
especially in periods of international tension.!® 


Certainly the “cold war" has made it hard to ex- 


cxeise such functions, When two or three scholars 


and scientists were charged with communist and 
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pro-communist activity, popular indignation ran 
high, understandably, just as it did when non- 
intellectuals like the Rosenbergs were involved in 


similar activit 


es, But this scarcely justifies the sus 


picion leveled at all internationalists and all schol- 
ars or the widespread attacks on established rules of 
fact-finding, on rational inquiry, and on the free- 
dom of the mind, Most observers agree that during 
the “cold war” attacks on intellectuals and on the 
reasoning process have increased. Such attacks have 
received official sanction and have been exploited 
by demagogues as never before. The Bureau of 
Standards case reflected distrust of intellectuals; it 
also represented political interference with ral 
inquiry and factlinding procedures. In the last 
decade government officials, in their capacity as 
investigators, have sometimes shown a bitter ani- 
mus toward scholars and writers. Teachers’ oaths 
offer further testimony to a widespread suspicion 
of those professionally concerned with ideas and 
knowledge. The fact that McCarthyism, a pro- 
nounced formn of this unreason, could have swept 


nal 


the county as it did, should give us pause, though 
McCarthyism in name might seem dead, For the 
forces that conditioned it are not dead, 

The wave of popular and official anti-intellec- 
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tualism did not go unchallenged, however, and 
this fact is extremely important, Prominent re- 
ligious leaders, Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant, 
as well as secular liberals, have deplored anti-intel- 
lectualism in the press, on the radio, and in legisla- 
tive chambers and committee rooms, Members of 
Congress themselves have spoken out against the 
popular distrust of reason and of men of knowl: 
edge. Scholars and writers such as Elmer Davis, 
Edward Murroy 
chins, and Agnes Meyer, among many others, 
have defended the freedom of the mind and at- 
tempted to explain the social role of the intellec- 
tual, In doing so, they were carrying on the great 


, Henry Commager, Robert Hut 


tradition of Socrates, Milton, and Mill, And they 
were extending the American version of this great 
tradition, which embraced Andrew Hamilton's 
brilliant and forward-looking defense of the free- 
dom of the press in colonial New York: the great 
words of Thomas Jefferson in defense of the free- 


dom of the mind; and William Lloyd Garrison's 
courageous championship of the slave when there 
seemed to be in respectable quarters a complete 
conspiracy of silence about his plight. 

This American tradition of freedom was ring 
ingly affirmed by the Regents of the University of 
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Wisconsin, substantial citizens all, when in 18gq 
they resisted pressure to dismiss an eminent econo: 
mist charged with entertaining labor organizers 
in his home and expounding socialist doctrines in 
his classes, The Regents’ resolution, preserved in 
bronze and prominently displayed at the front 
enwance to Bascom Hall, can be seen by all who 
visit the campus: “We cannot believe... that 
knowledge has reached its final goal, or that the 
present condition of society is perfect... . Tn all 
lines of academic investigation it is of the uumost 
ator should be abso- 


lutely free to follow the indications of truth wher- 


importance that the invest 


ever they may lead... . We believe that the great 


‘onsin should ever encour 


State University of Wis 


¢ that continual and fearless silting and winmow- 


ing by which alone the oruth can be found.” 

The intensity and duration of the attack on in- 
tellectuals in our time suggest that factors even, 
more fundamental than the “cold war” may be 
involved. Several social scientists and social philos- 
ophers have argued that profound economic and 
cultural changes in America have provided condi- 
tions highly favorable to popular anti-intellectual- 
ism. In the older, smaller American community, 


the man of learning knew his neighbors, and they 
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knew him, in almost all aspects of everyday living 
In the unintegrated urban centers of today, the 
ns tend 


to fragment and protessionalize each man’s rela 


stratification and specialization of func! 


tions with others, To the average man, learning 
and scholarship are no longer represented, as in the 
old community, by the teacher, the doctor, the 
lawyer, the editor, whom he knew intimately. They 
ave represented instead by highly specialized men 
and women, largely anonymous, who are separated, 
from bim by considerable social distance. Intellec 
tuals and nonintellectuals alike offer impersonal 
services. This is the day of personnel managers, 
counselors, and broadcasters, all of whom are more 
familiar to most Americans than the scholar and 
critic. In this situation, mutual understanding be: 
tween scholars and other people is difficult to 
achieve. 

Our modern big busin 
intellectual technicians, such as advertising men, 


s employ thousands of 


who try to influence the public through slogans 
and gimmicks, Tnsofar as these technicians appeal 
to the cmotions, rather than to reason, they are 
anti-intellectual. Men shaped by such pressures 
tend to become, in David Riesman’s idiom, other- 
her than active and self 


directed and passive, + 
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directed.” Conditions of modern living attach a 
premium to conformity, to getting along with 
others, to becoming involved with guidance coun- 
selors, to being well liked, even at the cost of integ- 
rity. One thinks of Willy Loman, the tragic figure 
in The Death of a Salesman. Effective adjustments, 
the stock in wade of clinical psychologists and 
guidance specialists, are of course desirable. But 
the cost comes high if, in the name of adjustment, 
our culture ceases to produce men who are willing 
“to stick their necks out.” 

‘The influence of the growing military establish: 
ment tends in the same general direction, We have 
lately seen West Point forbidding its cadets to take 
part in debates on our Chinese policy, Other 
schools followed suit, Critics have argued that 
such restriction of expression characterizes mili- 
tary states like the Soviet Union and its satellites, 


but is alien to the American tradition. Many have 


been distressed to hear students explain their re 


Iuctance to take part in potentially controversial 
campus activities and organizations on the ground 


that such participation might later be held against 


them in the armed services 
In summary, many social philosophers hold that 
the intellectual has become a mere cog in the 
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wheel, a bureaucrat in government, in business, 
even in academic life, The indictment goes too far, 
but there is enough truth in it to suggest that this 
is an underlying and important factor in the cur- 
vent anti-intellectualism. IF this analysis is correct, 
the intellectual who dares to challenge the pre 
vailing power structure and climate of opinion 
becomes the object of suspicion and possibly per 
secution. The international tensions since the 
Second World War have so accentuated the prob: 


lem that we face a serious crisis in the relations 


between thought and action. What is to be done 
about this crisis? 

Some have argued that the only solution is for 
intellectuals to conduct themselves as an elite and 
to seck recognition of their elevated status. Only 
in this way, it is said, can popular attacks on in- 
tellectual values be minimized. Proponents of this 
approach contend that only an elite can keep de 
mocracy from reducing high intellectual standards 
toa low, dead level. 

‘This proposal, which finds support in the writ 
ings of Santayana, Babbitt, and Lippmann, runs 
counter to most previous American experience. It 
also ignores the important contributions laymen 


have made and can make to intellectual enterprises. 
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Lay influences work against the overschematiza- 
tion of ideas and knowledge and give needed direc: 
tion to intellectual endeavor. ‘Lhe expert can tell 
how to keep the shoe from pinching, but the lay- 
men alone can tell whether it pinches, and if so, 
where. Again, the proposal for a cultural elite as: 
sumes that democracy inevitably denies recogni. 
ion to the specially gifted and tained, The record 
actually shows, T think, that our intellectuals have 
had as much freedom and support as those who 
have depended on aristocratic patrons and official 
subsidies. 

Furthermore, the record does not conclusively 
prove that the people are incapable of understand- 
ing intellectual values and of appreciating the 
unique contributions of scholars. The view that 
the people and the scholar live and must live in 
different worlds is related to the dualistic tradition 
that separates body from mind, thought from ac- 
tion, This ancient doctrine was never completely 
repudiated in America, and it has been partly re- 
sponsible for popular prejudice against intellec- 
tuals, But it hay also been challenged implicitly 
from the time of Captain John Smith's order that 
no one at Jamestown should eat who did not work 

The antithesis between thought and action was 
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apparent in both European and American culture. 


Almost simultaneously, two philosophers in Eu- 
rope and America developed the thesis that think- 
ing originates in reference to actions, and that itis 
easily distorted when separated from life and made 
an end in itself, This was the position of Hans 
Vaibinger and of William James. John Dewey car 
ried this thesis still further, not only by identifying 
dualism of thought and action with the class so 
cieties of the Old World, but also by maintaining 
that there can be no sharp distinction between 
thinking and action. An idea grows out of a prob: 
lem that is related to some tension within the 
organism, or between the organism and its environ: 
ment. The idea is a proposed solution for a prob: 
Jem, 

IE one accepts this as a working hypothesis, ic 
helps explain the success achieved in those charac 
teristically American experiences in which intellec 
tuals and others worked together. In this essay I 
have referred to such examples, to Franklin, to the 
entente between intellectuals and people in the 
Revolution and in the early Republic, in the Civil 
H 


Wan, in the struggles for a larger measure of soci 
and economic democracy, and in the world wars, 


Ina recent address before the Amevican Historical 
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Association 7 1 cited the “Wisconsin Idea” as 
another example of a successful partnership be 


tween political leaders, the rank and file, and social 


scientists who drafted legislation, staffed adminis. 
qrative and regulatory commissions, and educated 
the social conscience of the people. I also called 
attention to the labor movement, noting that the 
first intellectuals who cast their lot with labor 
failed to be effective largely because they did not 
sympathize with the pragmatic objectives or under- 
stand the psychology and the actualities of trade 
unionism, But in time, intellectuals were accepted 
by labor leaders and by men in the ranks as effec- 
tive partners in implementing the objectives of the 
movement, 

In this connection, it is also worthwhile to con- 
sider the cooperation of scholars and people in 
he old lyceum of 
the mid-nineteenth century pointed the way. The 


programs of adult education. 


more recent history of adult education embraces 
the forum, the discussion group, the town meeting 
of the air, and the parent-teachers association. It 
also includes the cultural relations program of the 
New Deal and the cooperation of experts and 
people in the Tennessee Valley for the improve- 
ment of education, recreation, and living standards 
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generally, And we should not forget the Montana 
Study that the Rockefeller Founda 
a few years ago, All these undertakings, which need 


mn. sponsored 


to be carried much further, have a definite bearing 
on the problem of knowledge and action in Amer 
ican experience, 

These experiments in adult education show 
that the American people will respond to intellee: 
tual enterprises not narrowly vocational in char 
acter. The demand on the part of parents and 


youth for vocational education and for activities 


programs is understandable in view of our competi 
tive society, which attaches great importance to 
practical skills, to getting things done, and to get 
ting ahead. Our schools cannot operate without 
reference to such conditions 


and pressures. But 
many educators have encouraged the vogue for 
vocationalism, ‘They can and should resist the 
pressures for more and more vocational techniques 
by helping the American people understand that 
their children will be shortchanged if this becomes 
the major emphasis in school programs. To stress 
activities and techniques at the expense of intellec 
tual and cultural content and appreciation is as 
unfortunate as it was in earlier times to stress the 
mere acquisition of knowledge and intellectual 
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discipline without reference to the other needs of 
individuals and society. Educators, parents, and 
other citizens should work together to ellect a more 


satisfactory balance. 


ive emphasis given to techniques and 
activities is by no means the only limitation of our 
present-day education, Americans in general have 
hot been taught to understand what critical think 
ing is, Too many are afraid of it, I realize that the 
prevailing cultural level sets the problem and 
prescribes much that is done in formal education 
But in our society it is possible to teach children 
as well as adults how to think, and in so doing how 
to avoid falling prey to certain fallacies 

In all philosophies it is recognized that there are 
ho royal roads to straight thinking. This is shown 
by the flood of books on the subject, from Dewey's 
How We Think to Abbé Dimnet’s Art of Think: 


ing. [tis further agreed that the world does chang 


that knowledge grows, and that science and inven- 
tion will keep on giving us facts and tools which 


may be used for good or ill, In our democratic 


society, therefore, it is surely important for educ 
tional leaders, teachers, parents, and citizens gene 


ally to resolve that our schools should really teach 
children how to go about thinking, Children must 
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not only be exposed to the main classes of facts 
which they themselves will be asked to deal with, 
but they must also know something about the 
many sources of error in their own thought and 
that of others. 

Certain fallacies that are common in everyday 


thinking have been recognized and discussed since 


ancient t 


nes, and yet these fallacies are as com: 
mon as they ever were, Can we not teach our chil: 
dren to recognize a post hoc fallacy when they see 
one? Have they not sense enough to understand 
that corruption and graft are not caused solely by 
Republican or by Democratic policies, but rest on 
deeper bases? Then there is the undistributed mid- 
dle, Any child can see that we should not, because 
a carpenter is convicted of a forgery 
carpenters, But it is easier to be misled by an un- 
distributed middle where unrecognized prejudices 


distrust all 


exist, Because a few foreigners are radical, because 
some intellectuals once read the New Masses, it is 
casy for many adults as well as children to suspect 
all foreign ideas, all intellectuals. But prejudice is 
an important social phenomenon, and children can 
learn about it in school as they learn about such 
topics as osmosis, 


Neither youth nor adults will ever learn to rec 
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ognize fallacies and prejudices and to avoid them 
in their own thinking by learning a list of chem 
and by being able to give illustrations of each. 
They must from the first grade on be helped to see 
how such fallacis 


's and such prejudices affect think- 
ing in every subject, how the fallacies turn up in 
daily papers and in street corner arguments, how 
they cause misunderstanding in dealing with fam- 
ily and friends as well as in dealing with outsiders 
Youngsters greatly enjoy being taught to think, 
and we cannot teach them to think merely by hav- 
ing them study arithmetic and Latin and chemistry 

or even advanced calculus or nuctear physics. The 
old theory of formal discipline has been proved 


false, but in our schools we still larg 


yy teach as if 


it were gospel—as if minds and morals too will 
automatically be sharpened and improved by study- 
ing certain subjects 

Better methods are called for, especially in this 
cra of the H-bomb. We can teach children and 
youth the importance of facing problems squarely 
and being willing to consider all kinds of argu- 
ments and all the evidence available before taking 
astand. This involves respecting the right of others 
to their opinions and to the freedom of expression 
which is a basic American constitutional right, But 
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this cannot be done merely by increasing the fac- 
tual content of the school curriculum or by mental 
drill, nor can it be done merely by inculcating 
moral and political values, such as the abstract con- 
cepts of truthfulness and democracy. It can be done 
only if parents and teachers persistently help our 
young people to examine their assumptions, test 
propositions that are asserted as facts, and look be 
neath the surface associations of cause and effect: 
Any such effort will provoke opposition among 
parents and teachers, but those who believe in de- 
mocracy must make the effort, Education neither 
begins nor ends in the classroom, and leaders in 
and out of schools are needed in every community 
to uphold the critical function of learning. 

Such a program can do much to teach the Amer- 
ican people to resist the emotional appeals of prop: 
agandists and demagogues. Most Americans have 
the ability to understand why it is important in a 
democratic society to encourage the open mind. 
‘They have the capacity to see why they should 
judge ideas and programs on their merits, rather 
than on the basis of whether they are old or new 
or different. 


‘The ideal of scholarship and of reason has never 
been fully accepted and practiced—not by the 
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Greek philosophers for all their greatness, not by 
the monks in medieval cloisters who saved for us 
a precious heritage of learning, not by the hard. 
worked classroom teachers of America nor by pro- 
fessors trying to get their papers graded and their 
bills paid so as to have time for Saturday research. 
Bul we may say of the ideal of reason what Plato 
said of the ideal city, that the important thing is 
to have the ideal, and once haying seen the vision 


‘ork to set our own house in order, Teach 


to go to 
ers and professors, writers and scholars and social 
critics, have had the opportunity to acquire this 
vision, and others can have a chance to acquire it. 
The intellectuals who in one way or another are 
trying to set their own house in order are of course 
Iuunan beings, subject to the same needs and prob- 
lems as the people they teach, They are not a class 
apart, and when they have been arrogant, they have 
been untrue to their own ideal of reason, an ideal 
that is important for everyone. A teacher or any 
intellectual who becomes arrogant needs to be re 
minded of the admonition of two great nineteenth. 
century thinkers. Theodore Parker wrote that the 
man of learning is “to represent the higher facts 
of human consciousness to the people, and express 


them in the speech of the people.” Emerson 
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taught that the thinker should open his mind to 
the people among whom he works. In answering 
his own question—what is the secret of the true 


scholar?—the sage of Concord replied: “It is this; 


every man I meet is my master in some point, and 
in that 1 learn of him.” 

But more than yeminders are needed. We must 
do more than improve our education, do more 
than learn from each other, It will not do simply 
to test the thesis that popular anti-intellectualism 
in our time is a response to basic tensions in our 
culture. We must realistically and constructively 
take action to reduce the tensions that are obvi 
ously with us. To do this, all of us must work 
to promote @ multiple leadership in our commu: 
nities and in the larger circles into which our in- 


fluence reaches. ‘T 


is may be the century of the 
common man, but that does not mean merely that 
the political and educational leaders of our coun. 
ty should constantly have in the mind the welfare 
of all the people; it means that we are all common 


men and that we should look for ideas, criticisms, 


suggestions for leadership, wherever there are peo: 
ple who have experience related to a problem, 
As there is a multiplicity of problems, there will 


be many leaders 
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If multiple leadership is really an end of democ- 
racy, we must work to promote it in all the ways 
we can think of—work especially to promote will: 
ing participation of everyone in the making of 
public decisions. Our society could satisly much 
more fully than it now does deep-rooted desires 
for recognition and appreciation, desires present in 
every human being, Our economy and our civiliza- 
tion have succeeded in providing the highest stand- 
ard of living in all history, and also the greatest, 
cultural opportunities for everyone, but we have 
not succeeded in making everyone feel that he is 
someone, that he belongs, that he is wanted, that 
he has an important and useful contribution to 
make. In the great and largely anonymous commu 
nity of our time, this is increasingly hard to do. 

Ido not know the best means of satisfying this 
basic human need. There are certainly many ap 
proaches to the problem, These should be honestly 
and courageously tried, and then measured in 
terms of their results, Only when American society 
discovers and recognizes all skills and talents as 
socially useful and important, and only when it 
capitalizes these for the common good, will the 
antagonism between thought and action, beeween 
intellectuals and the rest of the people, finally di- 
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minish, Only when everyone is recognized, feels 
that he is needed and valued, will we learn to use 
knowledge without fearing it, Only then will we 
make the power of knowledge the servant, not of 
any one group, or nation, or race, but of all the 
children of men, Only then can the American ex- 
periment become our gift to the world. 
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